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Clark Coll 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Announces the Inauguration of a Series of 


SPECIALIZED PROGRAMS 


in addition to its regular programs of study, designed to lay foundations for later 
training in lines particularly useful to the nation during the period of reconstruction. 


These programs will bear a relation to later professional training in the several 
lines, similar to that borne by premedical courses to the later study of medicine. 
The programs to be offered look toward the following callings: 

. Diplomacy, the Consular Service, and Foreign Commerce. 
Social and Economic Reconstruction. 


Sanitation and Public Health. 


These courses are combined with the fundamental subjects which form the true 
basis of a liberal education. In this way, Clark College not only graduates men of 
specialized knowledge, but of broad cultural training as well 


EDMUND C. SANFORD, President, Worcester, Mass. 


For information, address Registrar. 


























157th year. 
cratic 
Athletic field. 


fortable surroundings. 


Westbrook Seminary 


Portland 


Maine 


A preparatory school for boys and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 


nine acres of campus and athletic fields. 


Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. 


ern dormitories, 


Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 


school graduates. 


Languages, including Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 


shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 89th year opens Sept. 17th, 1919. 


Write for catalog. Address 


Clarence P. Quimby, President 





Dummer. Academy 


South Byfield 


35 miles from Boston. 370acres. 
Your son—not the class—the unit. 
‘Tennis courts. 


oody House. 


Massachusetts 


Hockey pond. 


South Byfield, Mass, 





master. 
Lig athletic fields. 


of a house father and mother. 





A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory and scientific departments. 
Six buildings. 


Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 
Stimulating life in the open. 
Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 

LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the management 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, A.B., (Harvard 1899) Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Directed work and play. 





Salt-water sports. 


coni- 











A School 
for Girls 
23 Miles 
from Boston 


Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Thorough College 
Preparation 

General Course 

Household Science 


Founded 1828 


Ranked among the best preparatory schools by the leading colleges for women. 
eral course offering advanced work for girls who do not desire a college course. 
Long record of successful work. 


teachers. Thorough equipment. 


Strong gen- 
Experienced 


MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


























A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and demo- 
Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium. 
New board track. New Golf Course. 
New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Lessons. play and 
home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in healthful, 
For catalog and other information address 


CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, 








o 6. 





EFFICIENCY 








cquired through a 





training ey "srperonced instructors ‘x _ a individual 









J. W. Blaisdell, Principal 








BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
BOSTON 


PRACTICAL COURSES TO MEET PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Salesmanship and Advertisi 
Secretarial Duties, Commercial Teaching, Civil service 
Individual instruction given by competent, experienced teachers 

Day School now open. 
Evening Session begins Sept. 22 
Write, phone or call for new Bulletin giving complete information 





, Stenography, 


Students admitted daily. 


- 334 Boylston Street 


No canvassers or solicitors 
employe 











Lowell 
Textile School 


Four-year degree courses in 


Chemistry and Textile Coloring 
Textile Engineering 


Degrees of B. T. C. (Bachelor of Textile Chem- 
istry) and B. T. KE. (Bachelor of Textile Engi- 
neering) offered x completion of prescribed 
four-year courses. 


Three-year diploma courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Wool Manufacturing 
Textile Designing 


Scientific and practical training in all proc- 
esses of textile manufacture, including all 
commercial fibres. 


Certified graduates of High Schools and Acad- 
emies admitted without examination. 


For catalogue address 
CHARLES H. EAMES, S.B., Pres., Lowell, Mass. 

















Cushing Academy 


For boys and girls who desire best at moderate cost 


Preparatory courses for College, Scientific 
Schools and Business. Music, Household Arts, 
Manual Training. 


Inthe Mt. Wachusett region. Seven buildings. 


Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre campus. 
For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 











Parsonsfield Seminary 
NORTH PARSONSFIELD, MAINE 
For boys and girls. In the foothills of the White 
Mountains. 200 acres. 4 buildings. Invigorating air. 
All sports. College preparatory course. Domestic 
Science. Agriculture. Endowment permits $200 to 
cover all expenses. Booklet. 
WESLEY SOWLE, A.B., Principal 
Box 4 Kezar Falls, Maine 
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St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 
Concord, N. H. 
A home school in pleasant surroundings. Inter- 
mediate, college preparatory and generalcourses, 
including Household Economics. Attractive 
gymnasium with grounds for outdoor sports. 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Principal 














Goddard Seminary 


College Preparatory Courses. Credits in music for diploma. 
Domestic Science. Teacher Training. Commercial Course. 
Superb location. Modern equipment. 
buildings. Gymnasium. Athletic Field. $300 a year. No extras. 
ORLANDO K. HOLLISTER, Litt.D., Principal, Box 2, Barre, Vt. 


Large endowment. 4 








Proctor Academy 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 
A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 
Personal care of boys and girls. 
Principal in charge of girls. 
preparatory work. Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. Moral and 












religious influences 
wholesome. Expense 
$400. Address 


ARTHUR G. FLETCHER 
eadmaster 
Andover, New Hampshire 

















Worcester Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 
—86th year opens September 17th. 200 boys (12-18 
‘hea $800,000 equipment. Offers the advantages of a 
arge school in equipment, faculty, varied athletics. 
1 | Elective Courses. 
| 


Cultivates habits of Industry, Self 
Control, Correct Manners, Neatness, Obedience, Punc- 
tuality. Strictly preparatory for college and engineer- 
ing schools. Rates $700—$900 single rooms ; $550—$750 
two in room. 

Address for Catalog G.D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 


SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A., Principal 














Wilbraham Academy 


Fits for Life and for College Work 


Five brick buildings, modern gymnasium. 
Athletic field, campus and farm of 250 acres. 
Enrollment—60 boys. 

Moderate rates. 


Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham, Mass. 














McLean Hospital Training School 


2-year course for men. 


| For Nurses. 3-year course for women. An all-round train- 

| ing as well as specialization in mental and nervous diseases. 
Pay while training; large salaries 
for graduates. Address Supt., Box 8, Waverley, Mass. | 





Perry Kindergarten Normal School 


MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 


Prepares for kindergarten, primary, veround, positions— 


2 years. Child training in the home—t year. 
for practical work. 22nd year. Mrs. Harriot 


Opportunity 
amblen 


Jones,Principal. Suite 68, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston,Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course. A.B. degree. Faculty of oe and women, 
20 buildings, 100 zecres Endowment. Cata 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE. | D.D., LD ‘President, 

Norton (30 miles from Boston), Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
manual training, athletics, gymnasium, swimming pool. 
wey er School—Special home care and “es of younger 
| boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog 
| SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providenss, RB. I. 


Harvard Dental School 


A pte eee of Harvard University 
‘odern buildi t. Degree of D. M.D. 
Certificates from secogateed preparatory —_ accepted. 
Fall term opens September 22, 1919. Catal 

















| September 23, 1919. 


| tostudy. Military training. Supervised se, en year. 





Academy 























HEBRON, MAINE 
‘THE future holds countless opportunities 

for the wide-awake boys and far-sighted 
girls of today. How can your boy or girl 
meet the ngeds and responsibilities of that 
great time? 

Hebron, through its proper environment, 
close contact with students from many parts 
of the country, courses of study and plan of 
play, is moulding body, mind and soul for 
the tasks of this golden future. An ideal 
school for college preparation with practical 
courses for those not preparing for college. 

Buildings and dormitories are of the most 
beautiful type in New England. Its location 
in a hamlet having no resorts or distracting 
entertainments, affords conditions most ideal 
for study, yet homelike atmosphere is main- 
tained. Practical courses including Sewing. 
Home Economics, Domestic Chemistry, De- 
bating and Business English and Arithmetic. 

For catalog address 
Wm. E. Sargent, Litt.D., Principal 


Tilton Seminary 


In the foothills ¢ the White M 10 buildi 

new g and dining-hall. Separate 
dormitories for 3 young men and women. New 25-acre 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual begs Special courses for high school 
graduates. e Economics; Sewing, Dressmaking 
and Domestic Selonce, Catalog and views, 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


etn Fe distinct buildings. Number limited. All advan- 
tages y faculty, gy and athletic field. 
Superv ee study, play and athletics adapted to the ca- 
pability of each boy. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most high-priced 
schools while the endowment permits an unusually mod- 
erate rate. For information about either school address 
George L. Plimpton, Principal, 20 School St., Tilton. N. H 
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Five-Day Boarding School 
BANCROFT SCHOOL, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
Established 1900. 

College Preparatory Work for Girls. New department opens 


MIRIAM TITCOMB, Principal. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught how 





For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, C 
Bordentown, N. J. 


Principal and Commandant. 





EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass, 
FOR BOYS 


MONSON ACADEMY fronts 


Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed 
school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- 
letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450. 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 





HARD OF HEARING? 


You Can Learn to Listen with Your Eyes 
Our story is of great interest to adults of 
impaired hearing or growing deafness 

NEW a SCHOOL of SPEECH —— for ADULTS 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, M 
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WEEK from Tuesday — the 
A date that the superintendent 
had set as the earliest at which 
Lyman could expect the Pamela to 
load — would be the day after New 
Year’s, January 2. That was cer- 
tainly definite enough; it would be 
four days after the charter had ex- 
pired. When Capt. Hansen sent his 
first telegram, he had naturally fig- 
ured on the number of tons normally 
supplied daily at the wharf, and so 
had calculated that the schooner 
would be called for loading late on 
Wednesday, or Thursday, of the week 
before New Year’s. 

‘*Tn the circumstances can you give 

us special consideration and let us 
load a little earlier?’’ asked Lyman. 
‘* Our charter on the schooner ex- 
pires Friday night, and unless we 
can get this last cargo in we stand 
to lose a large sum of money.’’ 

Mr. Russell tapped on the desk 
with his pencil for a few moments; 
then he faced Lyman squarely. 

‘¢T’m sorry, Mr. Phelps, but I 
don’t see my way to establish any 
such precedent; it would leave the 
door open for much trouble for me 
later. The circumstances you describe 
possibly entitle you, as large handlers 
of our coal, to special consideration, 
but the authority to grant it must be 
found elsewhere. I suggest that you 
visit the main offices at Glace Bay. ’’ 

The decision of the superintendent, 
Lyman could see, was final. To pur- 
chase precedence for the Pamela from 
the captains of the waiting schooners 
was, for several reasons, not practi- 
cable. If he were to win this special 
consideration from the Dominion 
Company, he must seek it at Glace 
Bay. After asking a few questions 
that Mr. Russell readily answered, 
Lyman thanked him and, getting 
into his overcoat, went out. 

Mr. Clark, the general manager, 
was the man whom Lyman had best 
see if he could catch him in time; 
the superintendent had warned him 
that Mr. Clark might be away from 
the offices at one of the mines. Lyman 
felt strongly the need of getting a help- 
ful hint about the characteristics of the 
general manager. Mr. Clark would be 
his court of last appeal, and Lyman 
meant to make no mistake in the way 
he made his plea. A certain type of 
workman, he decided, could best give 
him the information he desired. 

Going at once to the loading wharf, 
accordingly, Lyman walked leisurely 
through it to observe the men. A fat, 
jovial railway brakeman, at the mo- 
ment unoccupied, arrested his attention. 
The man’s face showed quickness of 
wit and honesty, as well as irrepressible 
good humor. 

“*Is it the air ye are taking, sor?’’ 
the brakeman jokingly exclaimed, and, 
puffing out his cheeks, blew a swirl in 
the dust-laden air. 

‘Not primarily, but it certainly gives 
you more color, doesn’t it?’? Lyman 
replied with a smile. Directness, he 
decided, would be the best way with 
this man. ‘‘Do you know Mr. Clark, 
the general manager, or anything at all 
about the sort he is?’’ he asked. ‘‘I’m 
down here from Halifax on some coal 
business and find the only chance I’ve 
got left to put it through is by getting a 
concession from the general manager. ’’ 

With a spontaneous and inoffensive 
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ONE CLEAN-PLANTED BLOW 


ON THE MOUTH 


familiarity the Irishman thrust a hand under 
Lyman’s arm and drew him aside. 

‘*Ye’ve come to the right man, me boy!’’ 
he answered. ‘‘It’s me that can tip ye off to 
Jimmy Clark; I worked under him whin he 
was a plain engineer in charge of a mine. 
It’s a bear Jimmy is for work; he be all 
energy. He have four buttons on his office desk, 
and when he presses one thim that’s called 
jump. If ye got a favor to ask of Jimmy, 
don’t ye go beatin’ about the bush; spring it 
to him short and plain-like. If he asks ye 
any questions, ye want to be ready to answer 
thim prompt and enlightenin’. But he be a 
square man; if ye go at him right and thin 
don’t get what ye want, it’ll be because ye 
hadn’t ought ter!’’ 

It was exactly the illuminative description 
Lyman wanted. At the end of his conversa- 
tion with the Irishman, he produced a cigar 
from his waistcoat pocket and presented it to 
him. 

‘*T don’t smoke myself,’’ he said. ‘‘A casual 
acquaintance insisted on my taking that one. 
If it smokes as strong as it smells, you may 
find it a doubtful pleasure. ’’ 

‘* Thank ye, sor!’’ the man replied and, 
holding the cigar close to his nose, sniffed it. 
‘“‘Thim with a healthy back fire be just the 
kind I pick,’’ he said cheerfully. 

Upon inquiry Lyman learned that it would 
be two hours before the next coal train started 





Chapter Nine, 
in which Capt. Coyne 
entertains a guest 


down on this morning’s train, too, 
and they’re both in the cabin. G’ wan 
right down. ’’ 

At the unexpected news of the cap- 
tain’s presence aboard the schooner, 
Lyman paused an instant. Then he 
deliberately stepped round to the com- 
panion hatehway, thrust back a hatch 
and without ceremony dropped down 
the short ladder into the cabin. The 
chance to confront the skipper had 
come earlier than he had looked 
for. 

The mate was sitting with his legs 
raised, apparently alone. At Lyman’s 
abrupt appearance he dropped his 
feet to the floor with a thump. 

‘* Hello, Mr. Green! How are you?’’ 
said Lyman. ‘‘ The hand on deck 
tells me Capt. Coyne came aboard a 
little while ago; I’m rather anxious 
to see him.’’ 

Before the thick-chested mate could 
reply, the door of a stateroom opened 
and the skipper stepped through. 

‘*Well, young feller,’’ he remarked 
with his sour grin, ‘‘I heard back 
at Pendleton you was held up by a 
couple of the miners after you left 
the store, but later caught your man 
and got your money back. You’re a 
lucky dog! I suppose,’’ and there 
was a touch of anxiety in his voice, 
‘that you’ve been trying to fix it up 
with Russell to hurry us up to the 
wharf?’’ 

Lyman had instantly met the skip- 
per’s glance and held it, and as he 
began to speak his voice had some- 
thing in it that fixed the other’s atten- 
tion and banished the smile from the 
face of the watching mate. . 

‘* Capt. Coyne,’’ he said, ‘‘ there 
are some men like you in this world 
who don’t care what they do so long 
as they think it can’t be brought 
home to them. Up to a certain point, 
after I last saw you, your plot worked 
miraculously. But it means nothing 
to you, I suppose, that there came 
near to being murder! There may 
not be any law to reach the like of 
you, but morally you’re as guilty as 
the pair you inveigled into doing your 


for Glace Bay. In the intervening time he| dirty work! I want you to know that 


meant to borrow a dory from a fisherman and 
row out to the Pamela to inquire of the ‘‘down- 
east’’ mate when he expected the skipper to 
return. Before leaving Cape Breton, whether 
with success or with failure, Lyman meant to 
have that interview with Capt. Coyne about 
the holdup. 

But first Lyman went to the post office, 
took from his pocket an unsealed letter ad- 
dressed to Capt. Hansen at Sydney and added 
a few words to say he had to go to Glace Bay, 
promising to let the captain know the im- 
mediate outcome on the morrow. Then he 
sealed the letter and mailed it; it would reach 
Capt. Hansen early the next morning. 

There was another dory as well as one of 
the ship’s boats swinging astern as Lyman, 
pulling a vigorous stroke through the choppy 
harbor waves to keep himself warm, ap- 
proached the schooner. 

Coming alongside, he climbed nimbly aboard 
and made his own boat fast. The only person 
in sight was one of the crew, whom he recog- 
nized—an ear-lapped, bundled-up fellow, who, 
thrashing his arms, came stamping along the 
deck to meet him. 

‘* Hello! ’’ said Lyman. 
aboard ?’” 

‘*Yes, sir, Mr. Phelps,’’ answered the man, 
with astonishment at seeing Lyman written 
large upon his features. ‘‘Capt. Coyne came 


‘*Ts the mate 





I, and at least one man in Pendleton, 
know the whole story of that holdup; 
it isn’t going to help you any when it 
gets known about!’’ 

‘* What do you mean?’”’ demande@ 
Capt. Coyne aggressively, and his close- 
set, restless eyes abruptly narrowed. 
‘*Do you intend to insinuate that I 
had anything to do with holding you 
up? I left the store before you did and 
went straight home, and I can prove 
it!’’ 

‘*The miner whose wrist I broke 
talked freely before I let him go,’’ said 
Lyman. 

** You can’t prove anything! ’’ the 
skipper cried furiously. ‘‘ You can’t 
prove anything!’’ 

Lyman thought of the signed state- 
ment in his pocket, but some warning 
whisper told him not to mention it. 

‘*Have you thought of what I might 


| draw out of the other miner, if I like, 
| at his trial? But never mind the proof; 


it’s enough that I know you for an 
underhanded scoundrel and so call 
you!”’ he retorted scornfully and with 
some heat; and then, controlling him- 
self, he went on: 

‘You ask about going up to the 
wharf. When I came aboard, I meant 
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for one thing to ask Mr. Green to hold ready 
to load at short notice without reference to 
the schooner’s regular turn, and I now warn 
you. I’m bound up to Glace Bay by the next 
empty. Mr. Russell, I don’t mind telling you, 
refers me to Mr. Clark, the general manager, 
for a special loading permit, and,’’ concluded 
Lyman, feigning a confidence that he was far 
from feeling, ‘‘if he is not away, I mean to 
get it telegraphed back here to-night or to- 
morrow morning. ’”’ 

At Lyman’s epithet Capt. Coyne’s peaked, 
sallow face had blazed as fiery a color as it 
was capable of displaying. But as the boy 
went on, its expression again slightly changed, 
and a look of cunning and determination stole 
into it. The skipper turned to the mate. 

‘*Reckon we could entertain a guest aboard 
for a few days, Ezry?’’ he inquired in his 
most facetious manner. 

The mate looked at him with a puzzled grin, 
and Capt. Coyne, letting loose his wrath again, 
turned back to Lyman. 

‘*You say I’m afraid to tackle anything that 
can be brought home to me! I’ll show you, 
young feller!’’ he cried. ‘‘I ain’t taking talk 
like that from no man, and you’ve crossed my 
hawse once too often! I told you no kid like 
you was going to take the wind 
out of my sails! This schooner 
will be free Saturday morning! 
You’re going to stay right 
aboard and make us a friendly 
little visit till then, if I go to 
jail for it!’’ 

Startled in spite of himself 
by the skipper’s threat, Lyman 
glanced quickly about him. The 
cabin of an eight-hundred-ton 
three-master is a fairly roomy 
place, but Lyman felt as if he 
were in a trap. Half involun- 
tarily he started backward a 
couple of steps toward the foot 
of the companion ladder. 

‘*Grab him, Ezry!’’ com- 
manded Capt. Coyne, and he 
himself sprang forward to close 
with him. 

On the instant Lyman rallied 
and set himself. He met the 
skipper with one clean-planted 
blow on the mouth that, even as 
his divided defense was smoth- 
ered by the mate and he went 
down under the weight of the 
two seamen, brought him a thrill 
of satisfaction. 

The struggle that followed, 
however, was very different 
from the encounter he had had 
in the hold of the schooner with the negro, Ras. 
Once down, Lyman was no different from any 
other strong young fellow ; furiously as he ex- 
erted himself, he was certainly not a match 
for the captain and the mate of a coaster 
both together. In a short time the pair had 
him completely overpowered. 

Spitting blood from his damaged mouth, 
Capt. Coyne got to his feet. The man was 
half crazy with anger. 

‘*Blast you!’’ he swore. ‘‘I’ll show you!’’ 
and drove his boot into Lyman’s side as hard 
as he could kick. Lyman fairly gasped with 
the pain of it. 

‘Now help me shove him into your cabin, 
Ezry!’’ the skipper ordered. ‘‘It’s bigger than 
the spare port one, and’’—with an ugly sneer 
at Lyman—‘‘*we want our guests to have the 
best there is, ’’ : 

Within half a minute Lyman found himself 
tumbled down on the floor of the mate’s cabin, 
where his jailers snapped a pair of leg irons 
about his ankles. The mate was the last to 
leave him. Before going out and locking the 
door after him, according to instructions, he 
clapped Lyman lightly on the shoulder and 
mumbled in his ear not unsympathetically, 
‘*Looks like you’d lost out, boy !’’ Lyman, for 
all the ‘‘down-easter’s’’ share in the attack 
on him, saw no reason to change his opinion 
that at bottom the mate was not half bad. 

Sore in body and temper, Lyman managed 
to pick himself up. There was only one avail- 
able seat in sight in the cabin, a long locker, 
and he dropped down on it. As the full realiza- 
tion of his predicament forced itself upon him, 
he began bitterly to blame himself for having 
revealed his plans to the skipper. He had not 
‘needed to tell him of his prospective trip up 
to Glace Bay and its purpose. What imp of 
fate had tempted him to visit the schooner 
before he had finished his business? 

The thought that Capt. Coyne had now 
taken a rash step that unquestionably laid him 
open to prosecution later by law brought no 
comfort to Lyman; getting a load of soft coal 
into the hold of the Pamela was far more 
important than punishing the skipper for his 
misdeeds. If Lyman were to remain a prisoner 
for the next three days, the last chance of hold- 
ing the Pamela under the charter was surely 
gone. 

in his impotent disgust and welling anger, 
Lyman longed restlessly to move about, but, 
with irons on his legs, even that relief was 
denied him. The only consolation he could 
get at the moment was from examining the 
skinned knuckles of his right hand. ~ 


TO BE CONCLUDED. 





“ THERE IS NO ONE BUT YOU 
TO HELP ME, GRANNY" 








weary old folk, she would have prayed 
that. she might not have to pass ninety. 
Even in her heart, however, she uttered no 
such prayer, although she longed for some 
unmistakable indication that she was still of 
some use in the world. It was, above all, 
Phyllis’s unfailing ability to take care of her- 
self that made Granny feel that she was a 
cumberer of the ground. She did not foresee 
to what refuge Phyllis’s clear common sense 
would lead her in the hour of her extremity. 
Granny was like a piece of old tapestry or 
lace, worn thin, with its design softened but 
not destroyed, or even blurred. Like a piece 
of old tapestry, she was put away in a bex on 
a high shelf—thus she laughingly deseribed 
her luxurious apartment in her sen’s house. 
She had a sort of ernamental usefulness, like 
the tapestry—that she admitted. She was the 


I Granny Howell had been like many other 







object of unfailing affeetion and care on the 
part of her son and his wife and their daughter 
Phyllis, and to spend affection and tenderness 
is good for people. Like old tapestry again, 
she also connected their lives with the past, 
and that was desirable. But Granny longed for 
a more positive usefulness. 

There was, she knew well, little that she 
could do. Even if she had had physical 
strength, it would not have profited her, for 
the Howell pocketbook was deep. She did not 
even care for herself, for a nurse waited upon 
her, and a maid kept her rooms. 

Her smiling ‘‘shelved!’’ had no reference 
to the situation of her rooms on the third story, 
because she preferred to be there. From the 
second story she could not have seen the river 
and the long line of warships—‘‘Cheek by 
jowl, they prowl and prowl,’’ quoted Granny, 
who read even the new poetry. She had a broad 
bay window in her sitting room, from which 
she could look down on the busy, beautiful 
street that faced the river park. On a pleasant 
day she could hear the voice of the conductor 
on the sight-seeing automobile announcing, 
‘*Howell, shipbuilder. ’’ 

Nor was she lonely. Her nurse was a con- 
genial companion, and her family visited her 
many times a day. Philip came before he went 
to his office and when he came home. When the 
womenfolk were out, he sat with her until late 
and talked. Once a new nurse asked Granny 
whether the late hours were good for her. 

‘*Gracious, yes!’’ cried Granny. 

Philip’s wife, Anna, laughed when Granny 
protested because she did not use the elevator. 

“*T daren’t! Why, Granny, if it weren’t for 
you, I’d weigh two hundred!’’ 

Anna showed Granny her beautiful dresses 
and Phyllis’s beautiful dresses and talked 
about Phyllis’s affairs. In the year 1915. Phyllis 
had what Granny called a ‘‘steady beau,’’ to 
distinguish him from the scores whom Phyllis 
would not permit to be steady. 

“*Tt’s queer,’’ laughed Anna. ‘‘I’ve taken 
her round the world and up and down the 
world, and she’s. met princes and dear knows 
what, and I believe she’s setting her heart on 
that magnificent boy next door!’’ 

‘*Very natural,’’ said Granny. 

Phyllis herself came often. Being slender 
and always in a hurry, she used the elevater. 
Phyllis was an amazing product of beauty and 
health and wealth and happiness. She was a 
little hard, sometimes a little sharp. It was 
not her fault that, always having had every- 
thing, she should expect to continue to have 
everything, not her fault that she was some- 
what indifferent to troubles of which she had 
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had no experimental knowledge. Phyllis had 
everything, yet curiously Phyllis had nothing 
—that is, Phyllis had as yet felt nothing. 
There was a certain spot in Granny’s room 
that Phyllis’s eyes always avoided. On the 
desk where Granny wrote an occasional letter 
to one of the few friends left her, stood a 
daguerreotype of a young man in blue clothes 
and a ‘‘cocky”’ little cap who wore a sword at 
his side. From every corner of the room Granny 
could see the picture and a worn book that 
often lay beside it. But Granny, watching 
Phyllis with the eyes of adoration, saw that 
the girl looked at the glowing fire, at the 
crowded bookshelves, at the beautiful pictures, 
at the Richmond roses in their glass bowls, at 
Granny’s knitting, but never at Granny’s dear- 
est treasure or at the worn book that lay beside 
it. Granny knew how youth felt toward grief 
and death and loneliness. She remembered that 


she had lifted furieus hands against them all. 
The man in the picture was young; he had died 
in battle, leaving Granny and life. Phyllis 
would not leek at him, would not think of 


bay window Granny could see the 
and the comings in of the family 
The’ neighbers. did their best to 
out and comings in known 
; father and mother of the 
family looked up and waved their hands, the 
little girls threw graceful kisses. But the boy 
yelled at Granny! Of them all he was most 
. Semetimes she tapped on 
the window with a thimbled finger and then 


down the steps on his hands, or swung his 
sehoolbooks round his head at the end of their 
strap. They all came to see Granny, but the 
boy came oftenest. Once Granny showed him 
something that she had not shown to anyone 
for years. She had the nurse bring it from a 
deep drawer in her storeroom. It was a sharp 
sword. 

The boy asked to see the sword again. He 
was growing taller every day; when Phyllis 
came into the room his eyes avoided her cool 
gaze in bashful agony ; he even watched outside 
to be sure that she had left the house. He found 
in Granny one who had hours and hours of 
time.to give him, who knew, he believed, all that 
was written in his schoolbooks. He had ceased 
by now to yell or yodel at Granny, although, 
when he was sure that no one was about, he 
whistled. Usually he did not need to signal to 
her, because she was always watching for him. 
When the warships began to align themselves 
in the river, he pointed them out to Granny. 
By that time he was through Harvard and 
was, as Anna said, ‘‘magnificent.’’ 

Phyllis, too, came to find. him magnificent. 
Phyllis no longer looked at the fire, or at the 
paintings, or at the wall, no longer tried to 
avoid the picture on Granny’s desk. She walked 
straight to the window and close to Granny’s 
chair and sat there, unblushingly watching the 
house next door. Phyllis was modern ; posses- 
sion had already taken its seat in her eyes. 

When he appeared under his own door she 
laughed a little consciously. 

‘*T’m going motoring with Lucien this after- 
noon. He has a new roadster that beats every- 
thing.’’ She went on in her light, clear voice: 
‘‘Lucien talks about going over to France. 
He thinks that the sooner Americans get into 
this the better. I think so, too.’’ 

When she had gone, Granny leaned forward 
and looked absently down at the river. It 
was October, and the leaves were dropping 





a ball. Sometimes he walked | 





from the trees. She thought of the bright 
sword at which Lucien loved to look. War! 

‘*Oh, no, no!’’ cried Granny. 

Granny sat long and looked at the warships. 
She thought of a thousand Luciens and a thou- 
sand Phyllises. But she thought also of a 
thousand old men and women and children 
vilely done to death. 

‘*And I can’t do anything!’’ cried Granny 
to herself. ‘‘I am shelved! I cannot endure it!’’ 

But, sitting in‘ her chair and reading each 
day’s fresh- piled woe; Granny endured it 
bravely. Even knitting tired her, although she 
made shift to finish Lucien’s socks. She said 
good-by to him bravely. She had in reality 
Lucien’s most intimate good-by. She had also 
then a measure of reward. 

‘*T wish I could go, Lucien.’’ 

Lucien bent to kiss her cheek. He was still 
in his civilian’s clothes, but she saw him in a 
dark-blue uniform. 

‘*You are going, Granny! If it hadn’t been 
for you and your sword and your picture, I 
might not have thought of going.’’ 

Lucien lifted the daguerreotype from the 
desk and held it to the light. ‘‘I adored him!’’ 
Then he laughed and kissed her again. ‘‘And 
you! Take care of her, Granny!’’ 

‘*T will,’’ promised Granny, 
thinking of Phyllis’s proud, ex- 
cited eyes. 

Phyllis wore now a ring of 
diamonds set in platinum; she 
was a glowing flame of triumph- 
ant happiness. Phyllis would 
have no one’s care. She shed no 
tears; she listened to no condo- 
lences on the separation from 
Lucien; she went on her gay 
way. She came less often to 
Granny’s room, although she 
need not have been afraid of 
having to hear sympathy there. 
Granny knew Phyllis, having 
been a Phyllis herself. She 
knew that Phyllis did not re- 
motely dream that Lucien would 
not come home. 

When the blow fell, Granny 
saw and heard in the spring eve- 
ning many of the details of the 
cruel announcement. She saw 
Phyllis coming down the street, 
walking briskly. Afterwards 
Phyllis had a sort of beauty of 
which men’s and women’s souls 
drank to their profit, but now 
for the last time her beauty 
was of the sort that bred envy. 
Granny eould see her lips puck- 
er; she thought she heard a 
little musical sound. Was Phyllis whistling? 
Granny smiled, remembering the precepts of 
her own youth. Then Granny saw also a mes- 
senger boy coming down the street behind 
Phyllis and dismounting at the door of the 
next honse. She had seen that incident a hun- 
dred times and had never been frightened, but 
she was frightened now. 

Phyllis, too, was arrested. She turned and 
looked backward, and when the boy entered 
the vestibule she walked on a little more 
slowly. Granny heard her come into the hall. 
She had often been thankful for the new fash- 
ion of bare floors, because from her third-story 
rooms she could tell what was going on in 
the house. She listened for Phyllis to come 
up the steps to dress for dinner, but Phyllis 
did not come. Granny knew suddenly that 
Phyllis was waiting. She wondered whether 
she ought to summon her maid and send her 
to tell Philip in the library or Anna in her 
dressing room that Phyllis had come in. But 
that was an absurd message! She would wait. 
Her eyes watehed. the street, her soul listened. 
She could see clearly, for the street. was filled 
with a late yellow haze from the setting sun, 
and she could hear anything there might be to 
hear, for there was not a sound in the house. 

Then Granny saw a tall, bent figure leave 
the house next door. At that Granny began to 
pray, although she said only incoherent words. 

But Granny’s prayer was not answered. 
She heard an opening door—they had always 
run back and forth as neighbors should; she 
heard a deep voice speaking to Phyllis, a deep, 
tired voice, a voice old for the first time. 
Others heard also: Philip, coming from the 
library, said sharply, ‘‘No!’’ as if by mere 
denial you could make a thing not so. Foot- 
steps sped across the second - story hall. In 
imagination Granny could see Anna, not yet 
dressed, at the top of the steps. 

‘*What is it?’’ cried Anna. 

Granny heard even the voice af a maid: 
‘‘Oh, poor Miss Phyllis!’’ 

Granny sat still. She did not feel grief; she 
felt only bitterness. She could not even go to 
Phyllis; she was too old, too weak. She heard 
louder voices, then Philip’s ‘‘Where are you 
going, darling ?’’ 

For the first. time Granny heard Phyllis. 

‘*T am going upstairs,’’ she said in her cool, 
clear tones. 

‘That is right,’’ said a weeping Anna. 
‘*Come and lie down.’’ 

‘*Lie down!’’ repeated Granny to herself. 
‘*Phyllis will not lie down!’’ 

‘*Phyllis, dear!’’ said Anna. ‘‘Come to me!”’ 

‘*No,’’ answered the clear voice. It was so 
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clear that it seemed as if nothing whatever 
had happened to Phyllis. 

‘‘Phyllis,’’ begged Phyllis’s father help- 
lessly, ‘‘stay with us!’’ 

‘*No. ”” 

Phyllis put them aside with all her usual 
willful finality. 

‘‘But where are you going?’’ wept Anna. 

“*T am going upstairs. ’’ 

Granny heard the slowly climbing step. It 
came still nearer. Once it paused; then there 
was not a sound in the house. Watched by 
those who loved her, Phyllis climbed the steps. 
Granny, who was chained to her chair, saw 
through closed eyelids. 

When the sound of the footsteps ceased and 
Granny opened her eyes, Phyllis stood in the 
doorway. She had in her hand a crushed enve- 
lope. She looked, not at the book or at the red 
roses that Granny loved for some old associa- 
tion; she looked at the daguerreotype on 
Granny’s desk. She looked intensely, curiously. 

‘*Lucien is dead, ’’ she said in a steady voice. 








DON’T know how to 
| thank you for the 

chance,’’ said Jane, 
turning at her Uncle 
Roger’s door. 

Jane’s words were with- 
out affectation—plain and 
honest, like Jane herself. 
Jane was not graceful or pretty, like her 
cousin Alberta; but she had a rare and shining 
quality of straightforwardness and simplicity. 
Her stout shoes, built for honest service; her 
broad hat, meant for shade; her frock, which 
had made more than one visit to tub and iron- 
ing board—from head to foot Jane breathed the 
fresh vigor of an honest, workaday world. 

Jane was. coming to town to school this 
winter, since she had completed the country 
grades. The Worthings, having suffered many 
things of many domestics, had made her a ten- 





tative proposal, and Jane had joyfully acceded 





“WELL—I GUESS—WE BETTER BE 
GOING NOW” 


to it. She was going to work for her board. It 
was Jane who had put it that way, with what 
Bertie thought a brutal directness. ‘‘Assist’’ 
had been the term Aunt Emeline had used. 

To clinch matters, Jane had reported imme- 
diately, and now she was going home to get 
her things ready. School was to begin in two 
weeks. Jane had not hoped to come to school in 
town this year. Problems of money and labor 
had always played a large part in Jane’s 
affairs; and now, curiously, it was a problem 
connected with labor that made it possible for 
her to have this chance. 

With a sort of lightning glance Jane took in 
not only her aunt’s comfortable, even luxuri- 
ous, house, but Aunt Emeline herself. Her 
face was not worn exactly, as Jane’s mother’s 
was worn, but was less patient. It had a 
harassed look. Jane realized that her Uncle 
Roger was too gray for his years, and that his 
face was carven with wrinkles. She saw that 
her cousin Alberta was dressed with a sort of 
fretful elaboration. Jane was literal. She saw 
what she saw. No contrast struck her between 
this luxury and the homely, utilitarian aspect 
of her farm home and the dwellers there. But 
a sort of exhilarating consciousness of them 
pervaded her spirit. Her ambition vaulted to 
a daring and undreamed height as she beheld 
Bertie’s piano. She would learn music, too, so 
that she could give Julia a chance. 

re m afraid it’s not so much a chance as she 
thinks,’’ said Aunt Emeline Worthing with a 


Granny made no answer—she only waited. 

‘*Granny, ’’—Phyllis asked a practical ques- 
tion, as anyone might ask a physician or a 
teacher, —‘‘what does one do? ’’ 

Granny smoothed the lap of her dress as if 
it were a pillow. She saw the door close; she 
saw a wavering step come toward her. Phyl- 
lis’s voice was clear, but it was no longer 
steady. Like a lost child, she followed a last 
hope; like an exhausted swimmer, terrified by 
a towering wave, she made a last effort to lay 
her hand upon a supporting object. 

‘* There is no one but you to help me, 
Granny,’’ said Phyllis earnestly. ‘‘The others 
are kind, but —’’ 

Then Granny saw why she had lived to be 
ninety. 

‘*My child,’’ said she, with her eyes upon 
the little picture and the worn old book that 
lay beside it, ‘‘a woman has her cry out and 
then,’’—Granny’s arms were tender, but her 
words were like the tones of a clarion, —‘‘then 





she learns to lift her head!’’ 
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sigh; ‘‘the work, and all. I don’t want to im- 
pose on her. Maybe it is foolish to suggest it.’’ 

‘*Wisest thing you could have done!’’ put in 
Uncle Roger. ‘*That girl means business. ’’ 

Aunt Emeline’s eye brightened at thought 
of Jane’s businesslike directness. 

‘*Mother,’’ spoke up Bertie, ‘tyou really 
ought to do something about Jane’s clothes. ’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with her clothes?’’ de- 
manded Jane’s uncle. 

Bertie eyed him pityingly. ‘‘Everything,’’ 
she said succinctly. ‘‘They’re just not right. ’’ 

**Aren’t they whole?’’ inquired Jane’s uncle. 
‘*Aren’t they clean? Aren’t they’’—he strug- 
gled for the word—‘‘opaque? They look as if 
they were built for service, and so does Jane.’’ 

‘*No invidious comparison intended ?’’ sug- 
gested Bertie, settling her slim height in flower- 
fragile draperies on the arm of his chair. 

Uncle Roger was by nature a plain man, but 
he would no more have criticized Bertie than 
he would have analyzed a flower in a vase. She 
was, in truth, his lily of the field. 

“*T guess I can manage to take care of my 
one girl,’’ he said fondly. 





‘*Are you sure you’ll like it, Jane?’’ in- 
quired her mother, when Jane and her father 
had returned from town. ‘‘It won’t be too 
hard for you—your work and school, too?’’ 

‘“*Ain’t Jane always kept up work and 
school?’’ demanded Jane’s brother John. 

‘**Seems as if there were more responsibility 
to this,’’ sighed his mother. ‘‘And, then, city 
and country work’s different. ’’ 

‘*Work’s work,’’ said Jane philosophically. 
‘¢ And there’s just one way to do cooking and 
sweeping and washing dishes and making beds 
—and that’s the right way. And that’s the 
way I aim to do it.’ 

Her father, habitually a silent man, gave 
her a speaking glance of approval. 

**Jane’s going to live in town!’’ exclaimed 
her little sister with awe. ‘‘Town’”’ to Julia 
meant parades and Saturday trading and best 
clothes. ‘‘O Jinny, will you forget us?’’ 

‘*Aunt Emeline is going to let me come 
home every few weeks for over Sunday. And 
you folks will stop in every Saturday. I guess 
I can remember how you look,’’ promised 
Jane. ‘‘Besides, there’s the family group.’’ 

They all brightened at that. The family 
group was now of some years’ standing, since 
it represented Julia as an infant in arms. But 
a curious similarity to the likeness still existed 
and would continue to exist—an expression 
best described, perhaps, as honest homeliness. 

Jane went into town the afternoon before 
school opened. She had a little tin-covered 
trunk. The tray was full of beautifully laun- 
dered old-fashioned garments. All her stock- 
ings were neatly rolled into little balls. Her 
stout white handkerchiefs were folded to a hair 
line. Jane’s father helped her carry the trunk 
up to her room in the Worthings’ house. Her 
mother followed, and John and Julia mounted 
the steps solemnly behind. They stood about 
the door and peeped fearfully in. The room 
had a strangely lonesome look, as if no one 
had ever really lived in it. 

‘“‘Well—I guess—we better be going now,’’ 
said Jane’s mother. 

She held her folded handkerchief tight in 
her lisle-gloved fingers, as she held it Sundays 
in chureh. 

‘‘Well, good-by, Jane!’’ her father said. 
‘*T’}1 come in for you any time your aunt says. ’’ 

**Good-by, Jane!’’ said Julia solemnly. 

**G’-by!’’ muttered John. 

Jane followed them downstairs and out to the 
porch. Aunt Emeline had had to hurry away 
to an important meeting. The house seemed 
strangely unresponsive. Jane went slowly back 
upstairs and began methodically to unpack. 

Aunt Emeline came back before it was time 
to prepare the Sunday tea. Jane had hesitated 
that first night to make free with cupboard 
and pantry ; but she had boiled the kettle and 
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had set out the tea canister and a homely little 
earthenware pot. With her eyes fixed on the 
bulging lustre of the pot, like some homely 
erystal, she seemed to see therein the stately 
cabinet organ, her family’s one extravagance, 
and Julia’s shoulders bent forward over the 
keys, and herself leaning, teacher-wise, above. 

‘*Not that I can ever do more than give her 
a start,’’ thought Jane. ‘‘ But a start’s a start, 
and Julia’s got to have her chance.’’ 

Jane excused herself early that first evening. 
A curious weariness assailed her—a weariness 
of the spirit. Somehow school, and even mfsie, 
seemed to have lost the old magic. But she 
held to them none the less with a steady, un- 
relaxing grip. 

‘**T’ll go up now, Aunt Emeline,’’ she said. 
**T want to be up good and early. Good night. ’’ 

There was something soldierly in her bear- 
ing, and in her words, as if they had been a 
salute. This was the first night that Jane had 
ever spent away from home. Jane’s little round 
pillow proved a trusty confidant. 

Jane and the pantry and the cupboard, the 
cellar and all the jars and bins, were soon on 
the most intimate terms. Jane’s attire might 
almost have been called a uniform. It consisted 
of a skirt of shepherd’s plaid and a succession 
of jumpers that buttoned down the front and 
had red-piped or blue-piped belts and collars, 
the first fine radiance of which had departed. If 
Jane compared her humble jumpers with the 
colorful smocks of Bertie and the others, she 
made no sign. The cleanly, faded garments 
clung to her erect and soldierly little figure 
like a sort of service jacket. 

About a fortnight after she had started in 
school Jane broached the subject of the music 
lessons. Jane had a little allowance from her 
mother’s egg-and-butter money, and she pro- 
posed to enroll, an unsolicited pupil, under 
her cousin Bertie’s tutelage. 

‘*Me teach!’’ cried Bertie, with amazed 
laughter. ‘‘Why, I wouldn’t know the first 
thing about it! Tell you what—go to Miss 
Boswick; she was my teacher, though I’m 
afraid I didn’t do her much credit. I never 
got a chance to practice—so much going on.’’ 

Miss Boswick accepted Jane without enthu- 
siasm. Jane was not musical, and she was slow. 
But Miss Boswick did not know about Julia 
and the cabinet organ; and then, although 
Jane was slow, she was also infinitely patient. 

** Absolutely not a chance of her ever getting 
anywhere,’’ Miss Celia confided to old Mrs. 
Boswick, who had herself been a veteran 
music teacher. ‘‘I hate to take the money. ’’ 

**Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’’ her mother re- 
proved her. ‘‘Let her have her chance. And 
she has one most unusual talent. ’’ 

‘*Name it,”’ said Miss Boswick wearily. 

‘** Application!’’ declared old Mrs. Boswick. 

The Worthing household rarely heard Jane 
at her practice, since they were generally 
away at that hour. And they would never 
know how slowly and painfully Jane’s prac- 
tice made for perfection, or how she schooled 
her clumsy fingers by endless repetition. 

**She’s a nice little thing,’’ Aunt Emeline 
confided to Uncle Roger. ‘‘ Just goes her own 
way and makes her own friends. Bertie was 
afraid—you know how girls are—and of course 
Jane’s circumstances being so different—but all 
the girls like her—there’s something so refresh- 
ing about her—it’s her naturalness, I think. 
Still, if she only had some different clothes; 
I thought of giving her some of Bertie’s.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter with her clothes?’’ 
asked Uncle Roger, who seemed to remember 
vaguely that he had once before come to the 
defense of Jane’s clothes. Uncle Roger could 
see from a rear window a line of the defamed 
garments, swaying in the bright, windy air. 
‘*No spoiled finery about Jane and her jumpers 
—long may they wave!’’ 

‘“‘Oh, you and your jumpers!’’ commented 
Bertie distastefully. 

‘*Please remember that they’re not mine— 
they’re Jane’s!’’ said Jane’s uncle. 





Bertie was one of those attenuated girls 
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SHE PROPOSED TO ENROLL... UNDER 
HER COUSIN BERTIE’S TUTELAGE 
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AT ONE OF JANE’S LESSONS OLD MRS. 


BOSWICK ... APPLAUDED VIGOROUSLY 


who, like a burning glass, seem to absorb the 
rays of fashion and yet to remain colorless. 
Aunt Emeline surveyed uneasily the girl’s 
delicate shoes, not quite immaculate ; her thin 
blouse, not quite fresh; her hair pulled out in 
a frazzled scallop upon either cheek. Bertie was 
considered to be the most stylish girl in school. 

**I’m old fogy, I suppose,’’ mumbled her 
father, in discreet retirement. 

But the expression ‘‘spoiled finery’’ rankled 
in Aunt Emeline’s bosom. To tell the truth, 
she was old fogy, too. Sometimes she thought 
that the styles were not quite modest. But 
then, -‘‘modest’”’ was an old-fogy word; you 
rarely heard it now ; ‘‘modish’’ seemed to have 
replaced it. She sent a sharp glance at the two 
girls at dinner. 

Jane had shown a pathetic eagerness to 
learn, and she had conducted her researches 
in channels not altogether confined to books. 
Her fine, straight, shining hair was loosened 
a little above the ears and confined with a 
broad schoolgirl ribbon at the back. She had 
bartered a coin from the butter-and-egg allow- 
ance for a jaunty middy tie. 

**She looks, ’’ thought Aunt Emeline, ‘‘some- 
how as if she’d wash.’’ 

Jane fitted into the Worthing household like 
a tile in a hearth. She was one of those ‘com- 
fortable persons whose feelings do not have to 
be considered. Her feelings were like her jump- 
ers, made to withstand good hard service— 
and of false feeling as to her position in the 
household she had not a tithe. She seemed 
even to take a curious pride in her employ- 
ment; and an intimacy grew up between her 
and the denizens of cupboard and pantry. She 
prided herself on bringing out the best that was 
in them: there was a certain platter she fancied 
for the cold meat, and a bowl in blue and gold 
for the apple sauce; her pans fitted neatly into 
one another; and their tin lids, like a row of 
shields along the pantry shelf, caught a glane- 
ing light that seemed to transmute their baser 
metal to silver. 

**Some day,’’ Jane said to herself, ‘‘I mean 
mother to have just such a pantry. ’’ 

Usually, on one of her rare Sunday visits, 
she took home an enameled pan or two that 
she had thriftily bartered for at the Ten-Cent 
Store. ‘‘It’s not much, to be sure,’’ thought 
Jane, ‘‘compared to a pantry. But it’s a start; 
and a start’s a start. Some day mother’ll have 
her chance!’’ 

By now the music was going famously. ‘‘If 
she were only musical,’’ thought Miss Bos- 
wick helplessly, ‘‘what couldn’t she do with 
that determination? She’s as exact as a cash 
register and just about as temperamental. 
What does it mean ?’’ 

It meant a chance for Julia. Jane enlight- 
ened her teacher after one of the Sunday visits 
home. ‘‘It’ll keep me humping to get enough 
learned ahead to teach Julia this summer,’’ 
she confided happily to Miss Boswick. ‘‘Of 
course, Julia could be taking the lessons ’stead 
of me. But 1’d like to know enough to help 
her along just at first, till she can play a tune. ’”’ 

Jane’s tunes by now were measurably correct 
and immeasurably dull. Her fingers seemed te. 
march upon the keys, bent upon ruthless con- 
quest. A smart tap from Jane, and the keys 
went down with a thud like hapless ninepins. 
It was a stolidly victorious Jane who by week 
and by month left mastered exercise upon 
exercise behind her. All that dearly won 
knowledge of hers would in time be trans- 
muted through Julia into real music. 

In school Jane acquired the reputation of be- 
ing clever. She was not clever—only thorough 
and ‘determined to make the most of her 
chance. To that end she relentlessly observed 
the subdivisions of her day, parceling the time 
out neatly, like a tradesman’s supplies. An 
hour of breakfast work; room work at noon; 
dinner and dishes at night ; sweeping and clean- 
ing Saturdays; the daily stint at the piano; the 
doing up of the serviceable jumpers; the study 
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hour before bedtime—all dovetailed neatly into 
the intervals between the school sessions. 

It is not improbable that the rigid monotony 
of her pattern of life sometimes palled upon 
Jane. Perhaps Jane’s room sometimes housed 
a different Jane. If so, she kept that other 
Jane shut away like a bad child in a closet. 

One day the principal, searching for a substi- 
tute for the primary room, selected Jane. The 
principal had an afterthought: ‘‘Can you play ? 
Keep ’em busy with drills and marches. ’’ Jane 
assented proudly. Her repertoire now included 
a waltz as well as a march. Her eager fingers 
never fumbled. Not for nothing had Jane 
played ninepins with the keys and counted 
tens of thousands. The drills went flawlessly. 
All those rows of little people never guessed 
that Jane was not a musician, or that the 
successful morning was really the outcome of 
Julia’s destined chance. 

At the end of the week the primary teacher 
returned, and Jane received a modest check for 
her services, more—much more—she thought, 
than her deserts. She received something else, 
too—the hearty commendation of the principal. 

‘Took right hold,’’ he told her teachers, 
‘like an old haiid. I like her confidence. ’”’ 

Jane had always taken hold, and her confi- 
dence was only thoroughness. Besides, all 


those united little treble voices had worked a 
curious miracle in Jane. It had taken those to 
put the feeling of music into Jane’s heart. 
Now her fingers fell to caressing the keys 
instead of spatting them, and into her practice 
there crept a strange, new solace. She began 
to pick up, as a sort of recreation, old familiar 
songs, treating them as a kind of sandwich, 
separating bass and treble into the component 
upper and lower crusts. 

‘‘Every musician ought to know the old 
things,’’ argued Jane. ‘‘And if I’m going to 
give Julia her chance, I’ve got to know some- 
thing of all the kinds of music there are. ’’ 

She conferred with Miss Boswick. ‘‘I think 
I ought to learn a schottish now to put with 
my waltz and march. And then I’d like some 
of the old hymns, and Juanita and Clemen- 
tine and There’s Music in the Air—that’s 
father’s favorite. And if you think I could get 
them, some of the old war songs. I won’t try 
the new ones—they change all the time. What 
I learn has got to last me. I want tunes that 
will wear.’’ : 

‘¢Well,’’ said Miss Boswick, to whom hitherto 
repertoire had spelled Bach and Schumann 
and the moderns, like Scriabin and Grieg. She 
fingered conscientiously and elucidated such 
technical difficulties as presented themselves in 








Jane’s selection. Jane practiced tirelessly, for 
by now the school year was near the end. 

At one of Jane’s lessons old Mrs. Boswick, 
that veteran teacher and encourager of youth, 
applauded vigorously with frail, veined hands. 
Jane had marshaled almost her entire reper- 
toire for that lesson—music both sacred and 
profane. And curiously, as she played, she 
seemed to herself not to be playing at all, but 
to be sitting a little apart, like Miss Boswick, 
and listening to Julia. 

‘* Celia Boswick,’’ exclaimed her mother 
when Jane had gone, ‘‘didn’t you tell me last 
fall that that girl was quite hopeless? I thought 
to-day she played with real appreciation. ’’ 

‘*It is surprising,’’ assented Miss Boswick, 
‘for she hasn’t much natural ability. And 
even now, in the large, music will always 
remain a sealed book to her. ’’ 

Old Mrs. Boswick eyed her wisely. ‘‘Don’t 
be too sure about ‘in the large.’ If I don’t 
mistake, your hopeless little pupil will have 
the countryside for audience. ’’ 

Jane had the countryside, for the meagre 
little hill country boasted few instruments and 
fewer performers. Jane had used singular per- 
spicuity in selecting her hymns, which were 
familiar ones to country congregations. And 
on visiting days the march and the waltz and 





the schottish, the old war tunes and the 
familiar sentimental songs, came to echo and 
reécho from delighted neighborhood parlors. 
Julia had her chance—and not Julia only. For 
a modest compensation Jane traded through 
the summer afternoons in this strange new 
commodity of hers. She always remained 
modest, characteristically aware of her limita- 
tions, but aware also of her solid grounding 
in the fundamentals of her art, of which the 
underlying, basic principle had been nothing 
less than Julia’s chance. 

Jane is returning to school in the fall, to 
the old tasks and the old round, but with some 
new school clothes, still of the tub variety. She 
means to keep up her music by systematic 
practice, but Julia is to have the lessons this 
year—not vicariously, as last. And now that 
Julia is come into her chance, Jane is plan- 
ning great things. But first John must have 
his chance. For upon the three of them—Julia, 
the music teacher; Jane, the kindergartner ; 
and John, an accredited graduate farmer— 
depends the chance of the folks at home in the 
little hill farmhouse. Jane’s ambition is no 
longer satisfied with the thought of adding, a 
meagre pantry. In her dreams there is already 
erected on the old site a modern country house. 
Doubtless, in time, the family will achieve it. 


HOW THE SUN MAKES PLANTS GROW 


PLANT is a wonderful 
chemical laboratory, in 
which the carbonic - acid 
gas of the air is com- 
pounded with the sub- 
stances drawn from the soil 
in the sap to form the 
complex chemicals of living 
cells. Chemists have done 
wonders in building up 
carbon compounds, many of 
which are quite as complex 
as their scientific names, such as ‘‘diketohex- 
amethylenetricarboxylic ester.’’ But those 
man-made compounds are not nearly so com- 
plex as the molecular structures that plants 
build up under the influence of sunlight. 

Plants cannot grow in the dark. A potato, 
to be sure, may sprout long, creeping white 
vines that reach toward some little ray of light 
like a hungry heart for love. But all that 
growth is at the expense of the potato tuber. 
Unless there is light, the plant gains no carbon 
from the air. The leaves, particularly on their 
lower sides, are crowded with microscopic 
mouths, which botanists call stomata. In the 
light these mouths open up wide and, 
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area, but to its diameter. Thus a hole two 
one-thousandths of an inch in diameter carries, 
not twice as much gas, but only just as much, as 
two well-separated holes, each one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter ; and those again 
carry only as much as four holes, each one two- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter. The four 
holes with a diameter of one two-thousandth 
of an inch would together have only one fourth 
the area of the first hole with a diameter of 
two one-thousandths of an inch. From that it 
follows that the extremely numerous but very 
small openings of the leaf can admit almost as 
much gas as if the whole surface of the leaf 
were a single hole. How wonderful is that 
device of nature, whereby almost the whole 
area of the leaf is available to gather nourish- 
ment, although ninety-nine per cent of it is 
closed to protect the delicate cells within! 

The quantity of carbonic-acid gas that a 
growing plant absorbs is immense. It has been 








as you might say, breathe in the 
carbon-dioxide gas from the air and 
breathe out oxygen gas. 

As a chemist uses his flame to fur- 
nish a proper temperature for his 
work, so the light supplies the plant 
laboratory with energy to drive its 
chemical reactions. But besides light 
the plants need a mysterious influ- 
ence furnished by the green coloring 
matter of the leaves, which is called 
chlorophyll. Even that is not enough. 
A chemist may use chlorophyll and 
light without result; only when chlo- 
rophyll is contained in living plant 
cells will carbon dioxide and sap com- 
bine to create the complex molecules 
of the plant tissue. Thus in one sense 
we do not know how the sun makes 
plants grow. It is one of those mys- 
teries bound up with the inexplicable 
mystery: What is life? 


BUBBLES OF GAS 


NDER the influence of light a 
| | plant leaf gives out a volume 
of oxygen that is justas great 
as the volume of carbonic-acid gas 
that it takes in. There is a water plant 
called by botanists Elodea canaden- 
sis that shows remarkably the effect 
of light on plant growth. If you bring 
a fresh cutting of this plant from 
darkness into a strong light, you will 
see streams of bubbles of gas escaping 
from the cut ends. That gas is oxy- 
gen. By counting the bubbles given 
off in a minute you can measure the 
rate at which the plant is building 
up carbon compounds. That rate of 
growth is nearly proportional to the 
strength of the light, at least for 
ordinary ranges of daylight. In darkness the 
plant gives off, instead of oxygen, a little car- 
bonic-acid gas. 

For a long while it was a mystery how so 
much carbonic-acid gas could enter into the 
leaves through openings so tiny as the stomata. 
A single leaf of a sunflower sometimes has no 
less than thirteen million stomata, and a needle 
prick is a huge hole beside one of them; when 
wide open, they occupy all together hardly 
more than one per cent of the surface of the 
leaf. Brown and Escombe solved the question 
in 1900 by showing that a gas diffuses through 
an opening at a rate proportional, not to its 
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absorbs more than two thousand tons of the 
gas each year. Yet in the atmosphere above 
a square mile of the earth’s surface there is 
hardly twenty thousand tons of carbonic-acid 
gas; if the estimate of the amount of gas con- 
sumed by the forest is correct, would not the 
forest trees have used up the supply in ten 
years? 

Several things combine to keep the supply 
of carbonic-acid gas great enough for the needs 
of plant life. First of all, the oceans, deserts, 
ice caps and semiarid regions of the earth have 
little vegetation, and so in those regions, which 








estimated that a square mile of growing forest | 





occupy about nine tenths of the surface of the 
earth, no carbonic-acid gas is taken from 
the atmosphere. Second, there are uncounted 
multitudes of animals that take in oxygen and 
breathe out carbonic-acid gas into the atmos- 
phere. Investigators recently examined a square 
yard of a vacant lot in Champaign, Illinois, 
and found animal life that on the average 
included three million individuals to an acre, 
besides insect life that on the average ran to 
one million three hundred thousand individuals 
to an acre. Third, all fires produce carbonic- 
acid gas. In modern times the enormous con- 
sumption of coal puts millions of tons of this 
gas yearly into the atmosphere. There are 
still other sources from which the atmosphere 
maintains its supply of carbonic-acid gas. 

Although plants cannot grow in the dark, 
they do not all need strong light. Plants differ 
in their habits. Some, like the sunflower and 
cactus, love bright sunlight, whereas others, 
like ferns and wood undergrowth, 
grow in deep shade. Experiments 
made by Smithsonian observers in 
North Carolina show that the bright- 
ness among the undergrowth in a 
wood is less than one one-hundredth 
as great as full sunlight. 

Plants generally stretch toward the 
light. Notice how the window plants 
bend outward, how thickly set sap- 
lings grow up tall in the effort to out- 
strip one another and enjoy more 
light, and how sunflowers turn on 
their stems to face the sun from 
morning to night. A remarkable case 
is sometimes seen in northern forests, 
where wild grapevines hang like 
ropes, almost without a leaf from the 
ground up to the tops of tall trees, 
which they have climbed to get to 
the light. Vines of many kinds do 
the same in tropical forests. 

Not all organs of plants, however, 
turn toward the light, and their roots, 
especially, almost universally grow 
away from it. A bean, for example, 
no matter which side up you plant 
it, will, as it sprouts, send its roots 
down and its stem up. Investigators 
have found that an organ of a plant, 
such as a branch, can be made to 
grow toward the light or away from 
it, according to the brightness of the 
rays. How much that is like our atti- 
tude toward a person whose company 
we enjoy at first, but who becomes 
tiresome when we see too much of 
him! 

Plant growth depends on the color 
of the light. We speak of sunlight 
as ‘‘white.’’ But look at the rain- 
bow, or the light from a prism. Sun- 
light is really a mixture of many 
colors, and not all of them are useful 
in making plants absorb carbonic-acid gas. In 
fact, green light is like darkness to plants. Both 
red and blue are effective, and, it is said, almost 
equally so. This is a difficult field for investi- 
gation, for it requires two kinds of knowledge 
—that of the expert horticulturist and that 
of the expert physicist. Finally, it requires 
greater resources than have hitherto been de- 
voted to the study. 

We may well believe that, if the effect on 
plant growth of the intensity and color of 
light should be thoroughly studied, possibil- 
ities would open for improving food plants in 
ways that as yet cannot be imagined. The 





Department of Agriculture has already im- 
proved crops of several kinds by shading them 
with nets, so as to reduce the intensity of their 
supply of light. A complete understanding of 
the effects of lights of different colors and dif- 
ferent intensities would probably enable such 
experiments to go much further. 

Thus far we have been considering sun rays 
as chemical agents that by mysteriously caus- 
ing plants to absorb carbonic -acid gas from 
the air are indispensable to all life on the 
earth. But not less necessary to plant growth 
is a proper temperature. Virtually no plants 
can live at temperatures much below freezing 
or much above 120° F. In hothouses suitable 
temperatures are kept up all winter by artificial 
heat. But in nature there is only one source 
of heat cheap enough and plentiful enough to 
keep the earth covered with plant life, and 
that is the sun. Every year the earth absorbs 
enough sunlight to melt ten quadrillion tons of 
ice, or to equal the heat produced by burning 
one hundred trillion tons of anthracite coal! 


IN FORMER AGES 


O the sun makes it possible for plants and 
animals to live and keeps the earth warm. 
Without the sun, all flesh, the most 

succulent vegetation, the oceans, the quicksilver 
of the thermometer, even the air itself, would 
freeze to solids as hard as stone. In addition to 
indispensable warmth, the sun gives mysterious 
chemical action, without which all plant life 
would be impossible and all animal life would 
starve. Thus, in a double sense, the sun sup- 
ports all life on the earth. 

Geologists and biologists are inclined to esti- 
mate in hundreds of millions the years that 
span the time since vegetation first started on 
the earth. Although, as we have seen, plants 
may flourish on much less light than is now 
available to them, it is not so with temperature. 
Accordingly, we must suppose either that the 
sun supplied as much heat to the earth in 
former ages as it does now, or else that some 
other source of heat was then available. 

It appears from fossil remains of subtropical 
plant and animal life found abundantly in 
polar zones that in former ages the temperature 
of the earth was nearly uniform. Apparently 
there were no tropics, no frigid zones, but a 
universal genial temperature. If that was so, 
it seems to indicate that the sun was not then 
the prime source of heat. The earth must have 
been warmed from all sides, not shone upon 
as now, from a single direction, for otherwise 
its climate would have been, not uniform, but 
zonal, as it is at present. 

Perhaps in those ancient times the sun’ had 
great nebulous appendages reaching out beyond 
the earth’s orbit that by reflecting and emitting 
light bathed our whole globe in their efful- 
gence. Another conjecture might be that the 
earth itself, either by vestiges of its internal 
heat, or more probably by heat set free by 
the disintegration of radium or other such ele- 
ments, could maintain its own temperature. 

A most interesting field of inquiry,still re- 
mains open. Could not the rays of the sun be 
used directly for producing energy ? Undoubt- 
edly. Approximately a horse power for two 
square. yards of horizontal surface is the ordi- 
nary contribution in energy of the sun to the 
earth in the temperate zone. 

Many attempts have been made to utilize 
that heating power for engines. Sun-power 
pumping plants have been run experimentally 
on a large scale in California, New Mexico 
and Egypt. In some solar-power plants the 
rays are concentrated on steam boilers by 
mirrors. In others the sun heats shallow pools 
of water with blackened bottoms, and the hot 
water is used to run sulphur-dioxide or other 
















low-pressure engines. The great trouble is that 
the first cost of the large contrivances for col- 
lecting solar heat and the small etticiency of 
the engines operating within such narrow 
ranges of temperature make solar plants a 
little too costly to compete with other sources 
of power. 

Some think that the true solution of the sun- 
power problem lies in plant growth. Pfeffer, 
Brown and others have estimated the effi- 
ciency of plants as collectors of solar heat. 
They find that from one and one half to two 
per cent of the energy of the solar rays falling 
on the area occupied by the plants would be 
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stored as chemical products in the growing | watched and listened nervously in the gloom. 
vegetation and could be recovered in heat of | But there was no sound except the hooting of 


combustion. 

At that rate a plot of ground thirty feet 
square might raise vegetation enough to store 
energy at the rate of a horse power. The plants 
could be converted into alcohol or other stor- | 
able products; parts of the plants of course | 
would be used for food or serve other valuable | 
purposes. 

It may be that the man of science who 
gives his mind thoroughly to this plant prob- 
lem will make a contribution of highest value 
to the future comfort and progress of the race. | 
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ms Four, in which the boys lose their partner 


jerk, stared and then broke into a 
short laugh. 

‘¢ Don’t shoot, ma’am,’’ he said. ‘*‘ I 
ain’t a-comin’ in.’’ 

He wheeled and, catching Bob roughly 
by the arm, led him a few paces away. 

‘* Look here, boy, you take that girl 
away—you hear me?’’ he said in a low, 
savage voice. ‘‘This here ain’t no game 
for women. If you fellers want to stay 
and fight us —’’ 

‘* Oh, we’ll stay, and fight, too, if we 
have to,’’ said Bob resolutely. 

‘*We’ll smash your boat,’’ said Candler, 
who had come up. ‘‘We’ll burn your cabin 
and turn you -all into the swamps to 
starve. ’’ 

‘*What’s it all for?’’ Bob expostulated. 
‘*We’re going away in a few weeks, any- 
‘way, as soon as the honey season is over. ’’ 

‘* You’ve got to git out quicker than 
that,’’ said One-Eye. ‘‘If it hadn’t been 
for that girl, we’d have pitched you into 
the bayou to-day. We’ll give you another 
chance. Come on, boys!’’ he added to his 
followers. ‘‘I reckon they understand us 
now.’’ 

To the boys’ intense relief the men 
turned back toward their boat again. 

‘*Take your sister away right quick, I 
tell you,’’ the leader flung back. ‘‘ And, 
remember, there’ll be eyes on you-all day 
and night till you’re out of that there 
cabin. ”’ 

Returning to their boat, they rowed up 
the bayou toward Candler’s shack, and 
the boys returned to their cabin. Alice, shaky 
but triumphant, still clutched her pistol. 

‘‘What about sending me away now?’’ she 
demanded. ‘‘Am I any use or not?’’ 

‘* You certainly saved the day that time, 
Alice,’’ Bob admitted. ‘‘That fellow would 
have been inside in another minute and seen 
all this plunder. We must stow it away just 
as we found it, first thing—and then we’ll think 
about your leaving.’’ 

They hurriedly proceeded to stow the loot 
away in its hiding place. 

‘*Can’t we send out word by the boat for a 
posse or something?’’ Carl suggested. 

‘*A posse couldn’t catch those fellows,’’ said 
Bob. ‘‘They’d disappear in the river swamps, 
and when the posse was gone they’d come 
back for revenge on us.’’ 

‘*Let’s tell them to come and carry away 
their old stolen stuff and then let us alone,’’ 
Alice proposed. 

‘*No, our only salvation is that they don’t 
know that we’ve found it,’’ said Carl. ‘‘I 
think we’ll have to stay right here. I don’t 
believe this honey flow will last more than ten 
days more, and then we can extract and clear 
out, bees and all.’’ 

‘Well, let’s try to go ahead with the work 
as if nothing had happened, ’’ said Bob. 

That was not so easy to do, for they were 
under a perpetual -strain of uneasiness. The 
boys kept the rifle and shotgun loaded and 
handy, and Alice carried her pistol strapped 
to her waist. As a further protection, they 
set a dozen hives of the most vicious-tempered 
bees in a row in front of the cabin; with the 
building enveloped all day in a cloud of flying, 

irritable bees, the Harmans felt fairly safe 
from sudden attack. 

They agreed that they ought to set a guard 
at night, however, and the boys undertook to 
Stand alternate watches; but they were so 
weary after the day’s work that neither of 
them was able to stay awake for the whole of 
his watch. They gave it up at last and slept 
recklessly ; but their slumbers were nervously 
light, and scarcely a night passed when they 
did not start up in false alarm. 

Two days later the river steamer passed 
about midnight and blew three blasts on her 
whistle to indicate that she had put freight 
ashore. Bob labored out the next morning 
with the flatboat and came back with the 
honey extractor and the barrels, and also the 


Tis outlaw stopped with a startled 








dozen yellow Italian queens in their mailing 
cages, each with her escort of half a dozen bees. 

Alice took charge of the new bees and intro- 
duced them to colonies that she had prepared; 
she intended to breed enough queens from their 
eggs to requeen the whole apiary. Meanwhile 
the boys set up the extractor and oiled it, 


knocked the head out of one barrel for a tank | 
and prepared the others to hold honey. In| 


the afternoon Bob brought in four full sets of 
combs on which to begin work the next 
morning. 

In spite of One-Eye’s threat, the young bee- 
keepers had seen no sign that they were being 
watched. But that night Carl was awakened 
by a shriek in his ears. A red glow came 
through the screened window. 

‘*The bee yard’s on fire!’’ Alice screamed. 

Bob was already scrambling up. Half 
dressed, they all ran out, to see a sheet of 
flame, driven by a fresh breeze from the river, 
streaming over the western end of the apiary. 
A second glance showed them that the con- 
flagration was in a huge pile of dry rubbish 
and blackberry canes that the boys had piled 
at that end of the yard. No hives were yet 
on fire, but the one nearest the flames was 
scorching, and the terrified bees were rushing 
out in crowds. 

Alice rushed up with the pail of water and 
dashed it hissing on the hive. There was no 
more water nearer than the bayou. 

‘Throw sand!’’ Bob shouted. 

There was plenty of sand, and, since they 
had no shovels, they tried to throw it with 
boards. But they could not get the sand on 
the flames fast enough. One hive caught fire, 
but Carl seized it, carried it away and beat 
out the flames. Another blazed suddenly and 
burned until the combs melted and a great 
gush of honey smothered the fire. 

But the light flame of the berry canes was 
already dying. A few scattered pieces of wood 
had caught fire, but the boys trampled out the 
embers. After the glare of the fire the dark- 
ness seemed intense. 

‘*Safe, I guess,’’ said Bob nervously. 

‘“‘Oh, I didn’t think they’d do it!’’ cried 
Alice, choking with anger. ‘‘They tried to 
burn our bees! I wish we had shot them!’’ 

‘*T suppose they thought the hives would 
burn easier than they did,’’ said Carl. ‘‘We’re 
very lucky that we lost only one.’’ 





Half expecting some new assault, they 


owls from the river swamps, the plaintive cry 
of a raccoon and the uneasy roaring and rum- 
bling of the disturbed bees. After a time the 
Harmans went back to the cabin, but none of 
them felt like sleeping any more that night. 

**I’m hungry,’’ said Carl. ‘‘These midnight 
alarms are wearing on the system.”’ 

They were all hungry, and they ate cold 


|eorn bread and cold fried rabbit and drank 
| some~coffee before lying down to rest once 


more. Twice Carl, imagining that he had 
heard suspicious sounds, got up and groped 
for his rifle; but both alarms proved false. 
The night was badly broken for the beekeep- 
ers, and they woke in the morning tired and 
heavy-eyed, with the prospect of a hard day 
at extracting honey. 

Coffee and bacon put more life into them, 
and Bob lighted the smoker and went out to 
bring in the supers, while Carl and Alice 
began work on what was already in. Alice 
handled the uncapping knife. Resting the 
comb on the edge of an open barrel, she sliced 
off the surface with the broad, heavy blade, 
and Carl put it into the extractor. When they 


ORAWN BY H. C. EOWAROS 
ONE HIVE CAUGHT FIRE, BUT CARL SEIZED IT, CARRIED i:T AWAY 
AND BEAT OUT THE FLAMES 


had uncapped four combs, he spun the reel. 
Bob had come in with more honey, and he 
lingered until Carl drew off a cupful from the 
machine as a sample. 

‘* Not much like clover honey,’’ he com- 
mented a little disdainfully. ‘‘I thought black- 
berry honey was water-clear. ’’ 

The sample was yellowish brown, thin and 
warm from the hive, and had little aroma. 

‘*Yes, but there’s titi and willow and all 
sorts of things in this,’’ responded Carl. ‘‘ But 
it’s sweet, anyway.”’ 

‘*Yes, and it’s worth ten or twelve cents in 
Mobile, in these days of high prices,’’ said 
Alice. ‘‘Don’t make fun of it, Bob, but go out 
and bring in some more.’’ 

The honey was certainly not of a high 
grade, but, as Alice said, in those days of 
sugar shortage honey was honey. Dark as it 
was, it would bring a good price, and Bob 
reported that the combs were well filled, and 
that there must be easily a couple of tons in 
the hives. 

But the work was tiring, and when they 
had extracted about six hundred pounds of 
honey they decided to stop for the day. They 
had still .to wash the cabin floor, which was 
strewn with honey, scraps of wax and crawl- 
ing, stupefied bees. 

The next morning, refreshed by a night of 
sound sleep, they skimmed the tank of honey 
and transferred its contents into one of the 
shipping barrels. Then they drove in the bung 
and, with some difficulty, moved the heavy 
barrel outside and left it near the door. 

The work of extracting went faster that 
day, and by noon they had another barrel 
almost ready. As they were hurrying through 
dinner, a heavy thud ! resounded close by the 
door, followed like an echo by the report of 
a rifle somewhere across the bayou. Carl rushed 
out like a flash, and they heard him utter a 
cry of dismay. As the others leaped to the 
door, they saw a stream of amber honey gush- 
ing from both sides of the barrel, where it had 
been shot through with a bullet. 

‘*Plug it, quick!’’ exclaimed Carl, who was 
holding his fingers over the two holes. 

Bob gave an anxious glance round, but saw no 
trace of the distant marksman. Quickly whit- 
tling two cypress plugs, he stopped the holes. 
Carl had got the rifle, but the unseen marksman 
did not fire again, and they could not make 
out exactly whence the first shot had come. 
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**T only wish I could get sight of one of 
those ruffians!’’ the boy exclaimed. ‘‘ They 
must have guessed what was in this barrel 
and made a target of it. I don’t think very 
much ran out, though. ’’ 

‘*We’ll have to keep the rest of the barrels 
inside the cabin,’’ said Bob, ‘‘and we’d better 
build a bombproof of rocks and logs round 
this one, or they’!l certainly put another shot 
into it.’’ 

“*Yes, and let’s get the rest of the honey 
off and get away from here as soon as we 
can,’’ said Alice. 

The strain was telling on all of them, but 
when they had piled logs and stones round the 
exposed barrel, they went in, finished their 
dinner and then doggedly set to work at ex- 
tracting. 

‘*Tt’ll keep our minds off being shot or 
burned out,’’ Carl remarked. 

‘*Well, we can feel safe about burning, ’’ said 
Bob. ‘They won’t burn the cabin, anyway. 
It’s got all their plunder in it.’’ 

“It’s a fact!’’ Carl exclaimed. 
thought of that.’’ 

‘*This is Tuesday,’’ Bob went on. ‘‘The 
boat goes down Friday. We must get all the 
honey on her and arrange for them to 
bring the barge to take the bees on the 
next trip.’’ 

The boys had already arranged to have 
the steamboat tow the bees on a barge 
down to Harper’s Landing, thirty miles 
below. Thence they would have to haul 
the apiary only three miles in wagons to 
the railway. 

‘*Three days is plenty—if they only let 
us alone,’’ said Alice. 

But that evening, while they were at 
supper, the ambushed rifleman again tried 
his hand. He fired six or eight shots, and 
pieces of wood and spurts of earth flew 
all round the honey barrel, but the log 
rampart kept it from being punctured 
again. Peeping cautiously from the win- 
dow, they made out that the shots were 
coming from a thicket of small pines 
three hundred yards across the bayou. 
Carl was eager to return the fire, but Bob 
restrained him. 

The incident made them more desper- 
ately eager than ever to be off. At any 
moment a bullet might accidentally or 
intentionally crash through the thin cabin 
walls. They worked from dawn to dark 
the next day and by Thursday evening 
had taken off and packed the last of the 
honey. 

It filled eight barrels, making fully four 
thousand eight hundred pounds, which 
would bring them at least five hundred 
dollars in the city. At least they were sure 
of making enough to pay the expenses of 
getting back home. 

Moving the honey to the river proved 
difficult. The barrels were alarmingly 
heavy, but, toiling with levers and skids, the 
boys at last got them down the slope to the 
flatboat. The craft would carry only two bar- 
rels at a time. Since both boys were needed 
to handle the freignt, and since Alice was 
afraid to be left alone, they all voyaged on 
the clumsy craft down the bayou to the river 
bank, where they were to leave the barrels for 
the boat. 

Since early morning they had heard the deep, 
powerful whistle of the steamer, although she 
might have been twenty miles away. They 
were desperately afraid of missing the boat, 
afraid to leave the apiary unguarded, afraid 
also to leave the barrels of precious honey on 
the shore. So they made all the speed they 
could. 

To add to their troubles, a heavy rain set 
in, and they were soon soaked to the skin. It 
proved even harder to put the barrels ashore 
than it had been to get them aboard the flat- 
boat, but at last they had the eight barrels 
ranged in a row on the bank, ready to be taken 
off. Alice and Bob remained at the landing 
under the shelter of a big live oak. The boat 
was sure to come up within an hour, they 
thought, and it was necessary to make final 
arrangements with the captain for transporting 
the bees the next week. 

Carl walked hastily back to the cabin ‘to 
guard the apiary, and was much relieved to 
find that nothing had been molested in their 
absence. In an hour or two he saw the smoke 
of the steamer over the tree tops and heard 
her whistle as she sheered in to the landing 
for the honey. ° 

In twenty minutes she went on again, and 
Carl waited eagerly for Bob and Alice to 
return. But more than an hour passed with 
no sign of them; and Carl, growing uneasy, 
took his shotgun and went down to the shore 
of the bayou to wait. At last the flatboat hove 
in sight, but even from a great distance he 
saw with a start that Bob was alone. 

‘*Where’s Alice?’’ he cried, as soon as his 
brother came within hearing. 

Bob, looking desperately worried, steered in 
to the shore before he replied. 

**Alice is gone,’’ he said. ‘‘I sent her on 
the boat. She’s gone back to the plantation. 
Carl, the game’s up; we can’t ship our bees. 
The boat is to be iaid up four or five weeks 
for repairs. This is her last trip.’’ 


“T hadn’t 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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IN THE DUCK MARSH 


FACT AND COMMENT 


EW men so fail in an argument that they 
cannot convince themselves. 


Really well-bred schools of whales 
Greet the whaling-school committee 
Like a very Prince of Whales: 
“Welcome to our spermaceti!” 


HE number of persons who did what they 
could to prevent Mr. Carnegie from dying 
‘*disgraced’’ is probably larger than will ever 
be known. 
ICKING potato bugs with an electric 
vacuum cleaner is the latest ingenious 
improvement in farming methods. The man 
who began the practice uses a particularly 
long feed wire, carries the vacuum cleaner to 
every part of his potato patch and whisks the 
bugs off the plants with pleasing celerity. 
N automobile jack can be put to many uses 
for which it was never intended. It is 
often handier than a crowbar to change slightly 
the position of a very heavy object, and it 
makes an excellent wire stretcher. You have 
only to rest it against a firm base so that you 
can apply its power in the right direction. 


LTHOUGH African elephants are too sav- 
age to serve as domestic animals, their 
magnificent ivory tusks have long played an 
important part in commerce; but they have 
plundered so many crops and killed so many 
laborers that the South African government 
has decided at last to exterminate them. What 
reader of African adventure stories will not 
regret the necessity ? 


IGURES from recent fur sales make New 
York the fur centre of the world, London 
having lost the supremacy in the period of the 
war. By far the greatest portion of the world’s 
supply of furs comes from the continent of 
North America, and ninety per cent of the 
supply goes at one time or another to New 
York. Our boy readers, on the farms and in 
the country villages, for whom we are printing 
a series of articles on trapping, are tributaries 
to a great continental stream of commerce. 
F the mountains of potash that have been 
discovered in Pennsylvania are adapted 
chemically to the purposes of commerce and 
agriculture, the United States has become sud- 
denly independent of foreign potash mines. It 
is an unexpected solution of problems that was 
discussed on this page in the issue of February 
27, but expert mineralogists and chemists cor- 
roborate the State Geologist’s report of vast 
quantities of potash and of enough nitrate to 
lower by competition the prices of the imported 
product from Chile. 


SU BMARINE that became unmanageable 

a short time ago frightened the crew of a 
three-masted schooner so badly that several 
men jumped overboard and others took to the 
boats. After sinking three hundred feet the 
submarine shot up like a cork, struck the bottom 
of the schooner and lifted the bow several feet 
out of water. Although the submarine lost one 
of her periscopes, stove in the front of her con- 
ning tower and got a big dent in her forward 
deck, she was. nevertheless able to tow the 
leaking schooner to port. 


NDIA rubber is one of the few imported 
articles that have not advanced in price 
since the beginning of the war. In 1911 it was 
more than a dollar a pound. In 1913 it had got 
down to eighty cents, and in the fiscal year 
that ended on June 30, 1919, was slightly less 
than forty cents. Although the world has used 
more rubber during the war than ever before, 
—the United States last year imported three 
times as much as in 1913,—Russia and the 
Central Powers, which formerly used great 
quantities of it, were able to import very little, 
and much more rubber was produced. 
N old inhabitant of Pennsylvania is dead. 
The famous Schantz chestnut tree, which 
is supposed to have been the oldest and largest 
in the United States, having been overcome by 
blight, has been blasted out and made into 
firewood. The tree, which stood on the farm 
of Mr. Allan Schantz, five miles from Quaker- 
town, stood seventy feet high, and measured 
thirty-four feet six inches in circumference and 
eleven feet in diameter at the base. Having 
been between three and four hundred years 
old, it had seen the coming of the white man, 








the fall of its forest fellows, the clearing of the 
land and the growth of a compact and close- 
knit farming community. 


es 
ROUMANIA AND HUNGARY 


HE course of events in Hungary illus- 

trates perfectly the inextricable tangle 

of national ambitions and racial politics 
that makes the Eastern Question the curse of 
Europe. When Germany and Austria plunged 
the world into war, it was primarily to compel 
their own settlement of the problem—a south- 
eastern Europe united under German hegem- 
ony and serving as a bridge for German 
advance into Asia. That purpose failed, largely 
because the Germans tried to grasp too much 
besides, and because they shocked the world 
into hostility by their ambition and their 
methods of warfare. 

But though Germany, beaten, has signed a 
hard peace, and though Austria is.a broken 
fragment, the Eastern Question is no nearer 
settlement than ever. Greeks and Bulgarians, 
Italians and South Slavs, Czechs and Poles and 
Ukrainians are all at odds ; and now Roumania, 
taking advantage of the collapse of Hungary 
and the confusion of the Peace Congress, seizes 
Budapest and indicates its purpose to dictate 
its own terms to the Magyars. 

Roumania’s territorial ambitions are very 
definite: it wishes to acquire Bessarabia on the 
east and Transylvania on the west, and to make 
the rivers Theiss, Dniester and Danube its 
frontiers. The two provinces named are largely 
Roumanian in population, although the other 
racial elements are so numerous as to make the 
administration of their affairs no easy matter. 
The Roumanians plan to force the beaten and 
disordered Magyars into surrendering Tran- 
sylvania to them; if their plan succeeds, they 
may exert similar pressure on the Serbians 
to get a clear title to the corner of Hungary 
near the junction of the Danube and the Theiss 
to which both Roumanians and Serbians now 
lay claim. 

The Roumanian government acted in virtual 
defiance of the Peace Council, because it was 
convinced that the Congress would not assign 
to Roumania as much of the Hungarian ter- 
ritory as Roumania thinks itself entitled to, 
by reason of its sacrifices and sufferings in 
behalf of the Allied cause, and because it be- 
lieved that there was no power at the disposal 
of the Congress to upset the settlement that 
Roumania was prepared to make by force. It 
is whispered, in fact, that, although the Peace 
Council naturally protested against the course 
of Roumania, there are strong influences among 
the Allied nations that wish to see Roumania 
the great power of the Balkans. The proposed 
Roumania would be as large as Italy, nearly as 
populous and much richer in natural resources. 
What the Greek and Slav peoples of the Bal- 
kans would think of a Latin neighbor so over- 
shadowing is yet to be seen. If the past is any 
guide, they will not be enthusiastic. 

The weakness of Hungary, in which Rou- 


‘mania has found its opportunity, is not due 


alone to the military defeats of last year. It 
has had its communist revolution like Russia, 
but Kun and his singular ‘‘ commissaries ’’ 
looted the country without building up any 
defensive force worthy of the name or rousing 
in the hearts of the Magyar people any devo- 
tion to their cause. They were strangers in 
Hungary, preaching a strange and unwelcome 
doctrine, and they fell inevitably, although not 
until they had sadly disorganized and robbed 
the nation. That they had their chance at all 
was owing mostly to the irresolution and inde- 
cision of the Peace Congress, which finds it an 
almost hopeless task to understand, much less 
to untangle, this and other Eastern situations. 
By supporting Karolyi more sincerely the 
Congress would probably have saved Hungary 
from many of the evils that have befallen it, 
but there were of course many influences at 
work that were more interested in seeing the 
Balkan allies of the Entente strengthened for 
the future than in seeing Hungary spared. 

If the League of Nations can establish peace 
by general consent in that great region which 
lies between the Vistula and the Bosporus, it 
should be able to find an answer to any other 
riddle that can be propounded. 


°°: 


A DUTY OF GUNNERS 


HE time is at hand when the birds per- 

form anew the annual miracle of migra- 
tion, and in a little while it will be lawful 

to shoot ducks. As the hunting season ap- 
proaches it is hoped that every sportsman will 
carefully examine the ducks that fall to his 
gun, to see if any of them have aluminium 
bands on their legs, and that, if any have, he 





will report it to the American Bird Banding 
Association, at the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, or to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Washington. 

Both of those organizations and a number of 
private persons are authorized to trap wild 
ducks and band them, to be released. The bands 
are numbered and stamped with the name and 
address of the organization or person that traps 
them. A card index of the numbers is kept, in 
which are recorded all the facts connected with 
the taking of the bird. When a report comes in 
that a duck bearing such a number has been 
killed, the place and date and other circum- 
stances are added to the record. Thus from all 
the facts that are gathered is growing a surer 
and more comprehensive knowledge of the 
whole matter of migration—a knowledge that 
is of value both to science and to sport. Gunners 
who report their findings are therefore serving 
their own interests as well as those of the 
birds; for only when we know whether ducks 
are increasing or decreasing under the pres- 
ent laws will it be possible wisely to modify 
the laws. 

o° 8 


POISE 


HERE are certain traits that people are 

unwilling to admit they lack — even 

though they secretly suspect a deficiency. 
Courage, generosity, sympathy are some of 
the most obvious of these; few persons will 
acknowledge even to themselves that they are 
cowardly, ungenerous, or hard-hearted. So, too, 
with humor. What man was ever heard to deny 
that he had a sense of humor? 

But the quality of poise is one that some 
persons covet quite openly. Excitable people 
realize as clearly as those with whom they 
have to deal the disadvantages attendant upon 
their excitability. When they are indignant, 
they sputter and lose effectiveness. When they 
are confronted by a situation that demands 
their best efforts, their intensity of feeling, 
which ought to stimulate them, throws them 
@ little out of gear; their mental machinery 
does not respond to the most urgent cranking. 
Afterwards they lament the poor showing that 
they made under stress and attribute it, rightly 
enough, to lack of poise. 

Even though they covet poise, they like to 
console themselves by thinking that no one 
can have poise and humor both ; but they derive 
consolation from a fallacy. Some excitable 
people lack humor as well as poise; some 
humorous people have poise. After all, poise 
is not a solemn ponderosity. It comes from 
self-control; and often a sense of humor is 
invaluable in assisting one to maintain or to 
regain self-control. The people who show poise 
in the ordinary relations and transactions of 
life are those who do not put an exaggerated 
value upon themselves or upon others rather 
than those who overvalue themselves and 
undervalue others. Egotism and self-deprecia- 
tion alike prevent the acquisition of poise; one 
leads to sulkiness, the other to facile surrender. 


os 


THE GERMAN CONSTITUTION 


S one reads the constitution adopted by:the 
German National Assembly at Weimar, 
he must be alternately impressed with 

the importance of the political changes that 
the Assembly has agreed upon and with the 
extent to which the theories and the arrange- 
ments of the old imperial system have been 
preserved. The new constitution replaces an 
emperor, who as king of Prussia ruled by 
divine right, by a president elected for a term 
of seven years by universal suffrage; it trans- 
fers the sovereignty of the various states from 
the German princes to the German people; 
and it contains a bill of rights, which guaran- 
tees to German citizens a degree of personal 
freedom that they have never thought of 
possessing. But it is not wholly revolutionary, 
and the fact that it leaves unchanged so much 
of the foundation on which the administration 
of public affairs has long been conducted will, 
perhaps, make for the strength and perma- 
nence of the new system. 

The Reichstag, although it has more legis- 
lative power than it used to have, is still dis- 
tinctly subordinate to the Imperial Council, 
or Bundesrat, as it used to be called. This 
Council still possesses the right to disapprove 
the introduction of bills into the Reichstag; 
but there are provisions for proposing bills by 
a popular vote—the initiative, as we should 
say. The predominance of Prussia in the Coun- 
cil is not what it used to be; the representa- 
tives of that state are no longer permitted 
to exercise an absolute veto on legislation. 

The chancellor and the ministry are ap- 
pointed by the president, and they are not to 





be responsible to the majority in the parlia- 
ment. Their relation to the president seems to 
be about what it used to be to the emperor, 
except that the chancellor is by law to deter- 
mine the foreign policy of the realm, instead 
of acting, constructively at least, as the em- 
peror’s mouthpiece. 

The new government retains most of the 
powers vested in the old one together with 
some new ones, such as price fixing, the con- 
trol of food and the right to confiscate privately 
owned railways. There is much socialistic 
leaven in the constitution, but not so much 
as might have been expected. The instrument 
is the result of a compromise between the 
socialistic and conservative parties that sup- 
port the present government. 

On the whole, it is not a bad constitution ; 
no one will like everything in it, but it seems to 
be practical and, for the time, moderate. Of 
course everything depends on the spirit in 
which it is administered. It is easy enough to 
draw up a liberal form of government. Some 
of the worst South American dictatorships 
have flourished under what may be called 
model constitutions. We must wait and see 
whether the new Germany is really liberal, 
democratic, faithful to its obligations, purged 
ofthe brutality and arrogance of the old 
régime. The free nations of the world will 
welcome a really free Germany to their com- 
pany, but they will ask for something more 
than a hopeful piece of constitution making. 


5 = 


A NEED FOR COURAGE 


YEAR ago we were in the last throes of 
A the great struggle to prevent the powers 
of evil from dominating the world. 
To-day we are engaged in afresh struggle the 
outcome of which will leave the world better 
or worse. Then it was warfare between na- 
tions. Now the contest is between forces within 
each nation, and it is being waged in almost 
every nation in the world. That was a political 
war; this is an economic struggle. 

The great war has caused an unprecedented 
demand for all consumable products and, in 
consequence, greatly enhanced prices and an 
unheard-of demand for labor at ever higher 
wages. It was not so much a ‘‘vicious circle, ’’ 
to use the President’s phrase, that was created, 
but rather an ascending spiral, —prices pushing 
up wages, and wages prices, both ever higher, 
—and the end is not yet. 

Which are uppermost at this moment, prices 
or wages? Labor is insisting that at present 
prices have the advantage of it, and is using 
two weapons in its armory to redress the bal- 
ance—the strike and the demand that control 
of industry be taken from capital altogether 
and placed in its hands. Never before were 
strikes so numerous, so widespread, so dis- 
turbing to the daily lives of quiet and peace- 
loving men and women. Never before were 
the essentially socialistic theories that labor 
rights are supreme and that property rights 
exist only by tolerance so boldly put forward 
or so widely accepted. 

Whether those principles are to prevail is 
what the people of the United States and of 
Europe are now to determine. It may be that 
the world has outgrown its social system, as 
the socialistic reformers assert, and that social- 
istic principles are essential to progress and 
improvement; but that ought not to be con- 
ceded merely because it is asserted. 

The new war calls for as much courage as 
our heroes showed in France—moral and polit- 
ical courage of the stoutest sort. It need not be 
summoned in behalf of organized labor. On 
that side it is already displayed; but at the 
beginning of the struggle the opponents of 
the new social and industrial theories are 
unorganized and without leaders. Too many 
who should naturally represent them are half- 
hearted and timid. They fear defeat by the 
labor vote at the next election. Yet the people 
love and admire political courage, and they de- 
spise the poor creature who betrays them and 
his own convictions to promote his personal 
and political ambitions. Are there no leaders 
who will organize the forces of conservatism 
and give them the word of command?* 


oe 
IMMIGRATION 


V. Present Laws and Proposed Changes 


HERE has never been, nor is there now, 
| the least danger that Congress will hastily 
pass any immigration bill. 

The present general immigration law was 
enacted on February 5, 1917. It is the result of 
many years of careful study of previous laws 
and of practical experience in the way they 
worked. It was subjected to close scrutiny and 
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debated at great length. It is by far the most 
comprehensive piece of legislation on that 
subject that Congress ever passed. Although 
largely a codification of previous laws, it is in 
many respects a distinct improvement over 
anything that preceded it. It provides for 
guarding the public health by more effectually 
excluding mentally and physically undesirable 
aliens. It provides for treating the immigrants 
themselves more humanely. It excludes certain 
new groups of aliens who, in the opinion of 
unprejudiced experts, are economically unde- 
sirable. It makes no change in the existing 
status of Japanese or Chinese immigration. 

The new law selects, but does not really 
restrict. That fact, together with the prospect 
that immigration will now greatly increase, 
that Bolshevism will inevitably come in, and 
that we cannot justly compel our soldiers and 
sailors to compete with low-priced labor from 
abroad, has resulted in the present widespread 
demand for further legislation. 

There have already been introduced into 
the new Congress bills that aim to restrict 
immigration along two general lines. One plan 
is to suspend all immigration for a short 
term,—say four years,—while reconstruction 
is going on, but to allow many exceptions 
in favor of certain professional classes, and 
in favor of relatives of foreigners already in 
the United States, immigrants from Canada, 
Newfoundland, Cuba and Mexico, refugees 
and some other specified groups. That plan 
has the support of the American Federation 
of Labor and of other organizations that 
stand for maintaining American standards of 
living and of wages and see a real danger in 
the influx of large numbers of alien workers, 
especially during the reconstruction period. 

The second proposal rests on the conviction 
that one of the best evidences that a foreigner 
has been assimilated is that he wishes to be 
naturalized. The plan is to limit the number 
of immigrants that shall be admitted from a 
country in any one year to a certain percentage 
of our previous immigrants from that country 
who have since become naturalized in the 
United States. The exact percentage, within 
certain fixed limits, is to be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, or by a commission, with 
reference to the labor conditions that may 
exist at the time. Such a plan has the merit 
of being more than a temporary measure of 
reconstruction, and of being sufficiently elastic 
to respond to varying economic conditions. 

At the present writing, it seems likely that 
Congress will seriously consider only the first 
of these two general plans; namely, a tem- 
porary suspension of immigration. 


ae 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From August 21 to August 27) 


NGRESS.—The House passed the bill 

amending the. food-control law so as to 
extend its provisions to clothing, fuel, tools, 
fertilizers, feeds, and so forth, and also so as 
to include under its penalties virtually all 
retail dealers in foods. Farmers are still ex- 
empted, and the act still applies only to condi- 
tions under a technical state of war. The bill 
prescribes new penalties for hoarding, monop- 
olizing, profiteering or destroying foodstuffs in 
order to produce a scarcity.——The Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee by a vote of 9 to 
8 agreed to recommend an amendment to the 
peace treaty by which all the extinct German 
rights in the province of Shantung, China, be 
restored to China, and not transferred to 
Japan. The action of the committee was hotly 
debated in the Senate, Senators Nelson and 
McCumber opposing and Senator Fall defend- 
ing it. ° 


EACE CONGRESS. —It was reported from 

Paris that the Thracian question would be 
settled by giving eastern Thrace—east of the 
Maritsa River—to Greece, and dividing west- 
ern Thrace among Greece, Bulgaria and a 
newly formed state, through which Bulgaria 
should have a commercial right of way to 
Dedeagach. —-The Peace Council dispatched 
@ mission to Breslau to look into the continued 
disorders that are disturbing upper Silesia. 
That region is to be allowed a plebiscite under 
Entente supervision to decide whether it shall 
remain part of Germany or go over to Poland. 
There are constant quarrels there between 
German and Polish inhabitants, and the Ger- 
mans refuse to permit Allied troops there to 
restore order until the peace treaty goes actu- 


ally into effect. . 
so] 


ABOR TROUBLES.—On August 25 the 
President informed the representatives of 

the railway shopmen that their demands for a 
large wage increase could not be granted at 
present without a further increase in the cost 
of railway service and the cost of living. He 
Suggested, however, that the shopmen should 


accept for an eight-hour day the pay that they 
had been getting for a ten-hour day and post- 
pone their demand for a permanent wage set- 
tlement until more normal conditions obtained. 
The leaders of the shopmen were not disposed 
to agree to the President’s suggestion and in- 
structed the shop workers all over the coun- 
try to take an immediate vote on the question 
of a strike to enforce their wage demands. 


Ss 


URKEY.—The United States government 
was reported to have warned the Turkish 
government that the killing of Armenians must 
stop, if Turkey wished to maintain friendly 
relations with this country. 
g 


USSIA.—While the Bolsheviki report con- 

tinued successes on the Siberian front, 
they apparently are losing ground everywhere 
else. The Ukrainian mission in London an- 
nounced that the Bolsheviki had been driven 
out of Odessa, the chief city on the Black Sea, 
and that they were retiring panic-stricken be- 
fore the advance of Gen. Petlura. The Cos- 
sack forces of Gen. Denikine were reported 
to have taken Kherson and Nikolaev.— In 
Volhynia the Polish army fighting against the 
Bolsheviki took Rovno, the last of the three 
strongly fortified places in that province. —— 
Mr. Roland S. Morris, United States Minister 
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THE WATER FRONT AT ODESSA 


to Japan, who was sent to Omsk to investigate 
the actual situation there, has made his report. 
That report had not been made public when 
this record closed, but it was said to recom- 
mend the early recognition of the government 
of which Adm. Kolchak is the head. 
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EXICO.—The United States cavalrymen 
who crossed the border in pursuit of the 
bandits who seized two American aviators and 
held them for ransom returned to Marfa, 
Texas, on August 24. They failed to get the 
band they were after, although they overtook 
and killed four men who presumably belonged 
to it. Mexican troops in pursuit of the same out- 
laws captured nine of them at Coyame, Chi- 
huahua. ——President Carranza made a formal 
request to the United States to withdraw its 
soldiers from Mexican soil. 
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UNGARY AND ROUMANIA. —On 

August 23 the Archduke Joseph, finding 
that the Peace Council would not consent to 
his control of affairs in Hungary, resigned his 
office. A new cabinet was formed to take over 
the direction of the government; it contains 
many members of the Peidll ministry, which 
the Archduke overthrew. For the present Herr 
Friedrich remains premier. —— The Peace 
Council warned Roumania that, if the army 
occupying Budapest continued to make requi- 
sitions on Hungary, the value of those requi- 
sitions would be deducted from reparations 
awarded to Roumania by the treaty of peace. 
—It was reported in Paris that both Rou- 
mania and Serbia were strengthening their 
military forces in the Banat, and that there 


was danger the two countries might fall out : 


over the boundary established in that region 
by the Peace Congress. 
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LAND AND UKRAINE.—A treaty of 

peace has been concluded between Poland 
and the Ukraine. The terms of the agreement 
have not been publicly announced, but they 
must depend on a settlement of the boundary 
question in eastern Galicia and Volhynia that 
is satisfactory to both nations. In consequence 
of that settlement the Poles have turned over 
to Gen. Petlura Zhitomir, Dubno and Rovno, 
fortified places in Volhynia that they had taken 
from the Bolsheviki. 
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RINCE OF WALES.—The young Prince 

toured the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
and was received with great enthusiasm at 
Quebec, Montrea] and Toronto. 


Ss 


ERMANY.—On August 21 Herr Ebert 
took the oath as ‘‘Imperial President’’ 
under the new constitution at Weimar. The 
ceremony was marked, according to the dis- 





patches, with great popular enthusiasm. 
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Parents Often Ruin Children’s 
Perfect Feet 


ae as 


OOT afflictions, and their accompany- 
ing ailments, which a majority of 
adults suffer from, can usually be traced 
to careless parents who permitted wrong 
shoes in childhood. Government Au- 
thorities make this statement. 


Wrong shoes seriously affect physical 
development. Weak and painful feet 
prevent natural exercise and correct 
carriage; nervous troubles, indigestion, 
neuralgia, stooped shoulders, narrow 
chests, weak lungs, spinal deformities 
and other diseased conditions ensue all 
too frequently. All orthopedic hospitals 
record these facts. 


Correct Shoes Vital 
Selz Liberty Bell Shoes safeguard 


children’s development from infancy to 
maturity. They embody every principle 
foremost authorities advocate. 

Their shape is scientifically correct. 
They develop perfect young feet per- 
fectly. They strengthen the arch, instep, 
and ankle—train toes, bones and heels. 
Every part protects and supports growing 
muscles, ligaments, tissues and nerves. 
They embody 48 years scientific study. 


Selz Savings 


The all leather materials of Selz-Liberty 
Bell Shoes make parents appreciate their 
unusual values. 


Ask for Selz Liberty Bell. . Write us for 


dealers’ names for your children’s sake. 


For Boys, Girls 
and 
High School 
Misses 








Selz Liberty Bell 
Girls Shoe 


Misses’ metal lace Pedic 
model, McKay extra heavy sole 
and rawhide slip sole. Liberty 

Il Shoes range from $4.00 to 
$8.00 according to size and style. 








Boy’s Liberty Bell 
Shoe 
Boy's sturdy gun metal blucher— 


heavy weight leather, tanned b: 
sees ce 
pa a pte wearing ain $5.50. 
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HE voice of days of long ago, 
Of days that are, and are to be, 
Speaks in my heart, and well I know 
Life flows from God to God through me. 


I feel the pulse of everything 
Beat in my veins; in me is born 

The soft, cool energy of spring, 
The quiet force of dawn. 


Above me bends the tender sky, 

The wind’s cool fingers toss my hair; 
I know how small a thing am I, 

Yet all life’s mystery I share. 


I share the sudden joy that thrills 

The mating bird on yonder bough, 
And the gray glory of old hills 

Lifts up my heart and cools my brow. 


I hear a murmur in the grass— 
The voice of a forgotten friend, 

Who stirs to tell me as I pass 
That life is never at an end. 


I hear the voice, and well I know 

Life flows from God to God through me— 
I am a part of long ago, 

Of all that is and is to be. 
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ABOUT ESCAPING 


OW many times we have read that a 
man, having committed some erime, is 
arrested and taken to jail. Then, either 
before or after his trial, he manages to 

trick the keeper and to escape from his 
prison cell. Away through the night he 
flees, trying to get as far from the iron bars and 
the stone walls as possible before the light dawns 
in the world and he is missed. 

Perhaps he finds his way into a large city, and 
there buries himself, as he thinks, in the great 
crowds of moving humanity. He feels that one 
among so many could never be traced down. Per- 
haps he goes into the mountain fastness, and there 
isolates himself, thinking that if he keeps far away 
from the haunts of men he will be safe. Perhaps 
he takes passage on a ship and travels round the 
world, in the belief that if he goes far enough it 
will be impossible for anyone to follow him and 
bring him back. The man tells himself that he has 
escaped and thinks of himself as being free again. 

But that man has not escaped. He is not free. 
There is no escape and there is no freedom in the 
whole world for him. He may not be held prisoner 
by the iron bars and the stone walls, but there are 
stronger bars that bar the doors of life than those 
of iron, and there are thicker, higher walls than 
those of stone. He may not be in the keeping of 
the jailer who stands outside the door, but there 
is another Keeper more watchful still; it is quite 
impossible to deceive or to pass Him. 

Fear of detection and punishment bars the fugi- 
tive from all that is highest and best in life, bars 
him from the best society, bars him from the high- 
est privileges, bars him from a man’s place in the 
world, bars him from the company of his fellow 
men. The common judgment of his fellows is a 
wall that shuts him out of their lives and confines 
him in that narrow, hard life of a lawbreaker. 

Conscience is a sentinel at the door of the heart, 
and conscience never closes its eye, and nothing 
within the soul escapes it. A man may deceive 
othermen and hide from them his inward thoughts, 
but conscience can never thus be deceived. That 
man is the prisoner of conscience, whether he be 
in the wilds of the mountains or in the underworld 
of the great city. 

There is no sin for which there is no judgment. 
We may call ourselves free and feel that we have 
escaped by making light of our sins or by hiding 
them from men, but we are prisoners still. We 
must answer to the Judge in the end. 
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THE RECKONING 
}ELL, dad,” said Merton Holt as he came 


into his father’s office, “I’ve about 
decided to take that position with the 

















U. P. C. bond house.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that, my boy,” 
said the older man. “ You know, as 
well as I, that the house isn’t straight. It will float 
any stock or bond it can lay hold of if it thinks it 
can get rid of it on the public.” 

“Well, but the public should have its eyeteeth 
cut by this time. If it hasn’t, it isn’t the fault of the 
bond house that sells the stuff. The public knows 
that all stocks and bonds aren’t safe, and besides 
the U. P. C. puts out some safe things.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Holt, “enough safe stuff to 
fatten on the other stuff. No house can long do 
business on a stock entirely rotten. It’s the good 
stuff that wins them confidence enough to float the 
other kind.” 

“Well, but look here, dad, I’ve been with my 
old firm for six years, and it’s so fussily conserva- 
tive about the issues it takes that houses like the 
U. P. C. are simply walking away from it. A man 
has to live. I’m going to get on the band wagon, 
not shout at it as it goes by. Money counts. If you 
have money, you’re all right, no matter who kicks 
at your method. They’ll soon forget that.” 

“T’ve heard that sort of talk before, my boy. It’s 
as old as business. I suppose Judas argued that 
way when he sold out his Master. But you’ll find 
the world has a longer memory than you think. 
That isn’t what I want to remind you of, though. It’s 
needless to say that crookedness proves a boom- 
erang sooner or later, even as a business game. 
What I want to say goes deeper than all that. 

“If you can tie yourself up in cold blood to that 
sort of proposition, then of course there’s nothing 
to say, except that I’m ashamed of you. But I be- 
lieve there’s better than that in you, something 
that would never let you be contented, no matter 
how much money you might make by sharp prac- 
tices, something that you couldn’t look square in 
the face when you sold a worthless block of stock, 
something that would spoil your money-made suc- 
cess for you if you won it crookedly. 

“There are many persons who pawn all their 
soul’s furniture. for a few thousand dollars, and 
live in an empty chamber. The money seems im- 
mediate and the other values far off and ephemeral. 
But they’re the reai ones in the long run. Judas 
found it so, and hanged himself. I don’t imagine 
he ever thought thirty pieces of silver could look so 
small—until after he had sold himself. But it’s 
always the same: the reward of dishonor never 
looks so pitifully mean until you compare it with 














the thing you have betrayed. You may be sure 
Benedict Arnold found it out when he sold out his 
country. There’s nothing in the world worth doing 
wrong for. But you young fellows can’t believe it 
till some day you find yourself staring pitifully at 
the few pieces of silver in your palm. 

“That’s all I’ve got to say,’’ said the father, 
turning to his desk. 

“It’s enough,” replied the boy. “I stay with 
the old firm, if I starve!” 
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RIDING A BUFFALO 


Tis traveler through Kansas to-day finds it 
haid to believe that the state was once the 
pasture ground of the greatest buffalo herd 
of history. But David Stevens remembers the time 
when he believed that the whole state was a sea 
of buffaloes; he was in a beefy mid-ocean without 
a life preserver. 

Stevens and two companions had gone westward 
to the Colorado line, exploring and hunting. Buf- 
faloes were everywhere in countless numbers. One 
day the travelers fell in with a vast herd that was 
moving northward. “‘Let’s ride into them!” pro- 
posed young Stevens, setting spurs to his horse. 
Almost instantiy he was lost in the sea of horns 
and shaggy brown bodies and the cloud of dust. 

Taking notice of their strange visitor, the ani- 
mals surged into a heavy run that soon became a 
stampede. Stevens’s wiry little pony was fast 
enough, but not fitted for running in a buffalo 


/ stampede. It was crowded, thrown off its stride, 


and finally a gleaming horn caught it a deadly 
wound in the flank. 

The rider knew what would be his fate if he 
should fall under that avalanche of hoofs. In- 
stantly he drew his feet free of the stirrups and 
serambled over to the back of the bull that had 
given his pony the fatal thrust. Grasping the 
shaggy mane, Stevens set his spurs into the 
flank of his new mount and clung on with all his 
strength. © 

The buffalo went mad with fear and rage. For- 
tunately, the crowding herd gave him no room for 
effectual bucking, but he plunged along, bellow- 
ing, lunging against his fellows, seeking to rid 
himself of his unwelcome burden. The rider’s feet 
were crushed against the other buffaloes; but he 
knew that if the spurs should release their hold 
he would be lost, and so he fought down the sick- 
ening pain and dug the steel deeper. 

His carbine had fallen even before he exchanged 
steeds; his revolver was in the saddle holster, and 
he had only a small pocketknife as a weapon. 
But, finding at last that he could hold on safely 
with one hand he opened the knife with his teeth 
and one hand, and began to stab the animal in the 
right shoulder, trying to steer it to the left, where 
the herd seemed to be thinner. 

The bull obeyed the call. But this was “‘the grand 
herd” of the whole plains, then estimated to con- 
tain more than half a million buffaloes; it seemed 
to Stevens that hours passed before he reached 
even comparatively free ground. Here, in attempt- 
ing to jump a small gully, the buffalo stumbled and 
fell, throwing the rider headlong. 

The young man sprang up just as the bull was 
struggling to his feet to charge. Flight was impos- 
sible. Instinctively seizing the animal’s horns, he 
overbalanced him by a fortunate twist and brought 
him down on his back in the little gully, three 
feet deep and only a little wider. He 
then sprang upon the beast’s head and 
began to struggle to hold him down. 





“Ello!” it said. “Seen anything of the lads?” 

I was too dumfounded to say anything except 
that the lads were in the next village behind. 

“Ah’m glad of that,’ he said. ‘Been feeling a 
bit lonesomelike these last two days. These yer 
Germans ’ave been after me, you know, sir.” 

I replied that my only wonder was that they 
had not captured him long since. 

“Very nearly did once or twice,” he admit- 
ted, “but t’owd lass is a great one to travel 
when she’s sweet, and Ah’ve ’ad luck picking 
oop these bits of firing along the road.’”’ And he 
jammed a bunch of stakes into the furnace. 
‘**Well, good day to you, sir!” 

He wrenched a lever and “t’owd lass” rum- 
bled off toward Albert, rear guard of His bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Armies in the Field. 
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THE ILL-FATED CHILDREN OF 
THE CZAR 


HEN Russia entered the war, part of 
W Czarskoe Selo Palace was made into a 
hospital; the younger daughters of the 
Czar, Maria and Anastasia, were made the host- 
esses, and Olga and Tatiana were nurses. I was 
at the hospital thirteen months, writes Capt. 
Geraschinevsky in Scribner’s Magazine, and the 
girls came every day except when they did not 
behave; often the Czarevitch came, too. We all 
loved the boy and the girls. You could not have 
told them from the ordinary children except that 
they were so well-behaved. When his sisters were 
not round, the Czarevitch always complained that 
he was lonesome at the castle. 

On one occasion at the front, when the Czar was 
occupying a simple house, Gen. Suchomlinoff, the 
minister of war, came into the room where the 
Czarevitch sat drawing pictures with colored pen- 
cils. The minister did not pay any attention to the 
boy. It is customary to ask permission before you 
may sit down in the presence of the Czarevitch. 
When the boy’s governess came in to ask what he 
wanted for lunch, the Czarevitch stood up, spoke 
to her, and when she left the room turned to the 
general and said: 

“General, it is customary to stand when a lady 
comes into the room.” . 

When the Czarevitch misbehaved, the Czar 
would call the boy’s male nurse, a sailor by the 
name of Derevenko, who would: command the 
prince to about face, forward march, and con- 
duct him to his room, where he had to remain 
and study for the rest of the day. The boy’s pet 
was a spaniel, and he had a little automobile that 
he drove himself. 

Maria and Anastasia showed us their photo- 
graph albums. I noticed a snapshot that they had 
taken of the Czar and the Kaiser together on a 
battleship. The face of the Kaiser was scratched. 
I asked how that happened. Anastasia answered 
that Alexis did it with his nails. 

The children used to talk Russian very fluently, 
very fast, and I believe the reason they spoke 
so fast was that they were so rarely in contact 
with strangers that they were always in a hurry 
to tell them all they knew before they would be 
called away. The girls sat at the bedside of 
wounded officers and soldiers and asked to be told 
stories of outside life. They called “outside life’’ 
anything that was not connected with the castle. 
They would listen intently to every word. 








FORWARD IN THE COMFORTABLE BEDROOM 


truck was then driven underneatn, and the great 
log was slowly lowered into place. 

Mr. Kellogg himself cut the windows and planned 
the interior. He found places for two beds, a kitch- 
enette, a yacht lavatory, closets, electric fixtures 
and wiring. Then came some exquisite cabinet- 
work, the making of clever little drawers and 
folding arrangements.and the putting in of plate- 
glass windows. The body is nineteen feet long 
and contains three rooms, each six feet square—a 
living room, a bedroom and a chauffeur’s room. 
The rooms are all luxuriously furnished, and on 
one side of the living room there is a fireplace. 

Mr. Kellogg has driven his “‘Travel-Log” more 
than five thousand miles, and has covered many 
of the famous mountain roads of California, one 
of which has a forty-per-cent grade for nine miles. 
The truck was designed to carry two tons, but its 
total load is actually a little more than three tons. 
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THE OBLIGING FIFIELDS 


NN TENNEY hurried up the gravel walk and 
leaned against Mrs. Bonney’s porch pillar 
to catch her breath. 

“Dorinda Fifield,” she announced in a voice 
that portended fateful news, “Dorinda Fifield —” 

‘‘Well?” demanded Mrs. Bonney. “Well? Well? 
Is it influenzy, or has she pitched downstairs, or 
what has she done?”’ 

“She hasn’t done it yet,” said Miss Tenney 
between gasps, “but she’s going to, if somebody 
doesn’t stop her. She’s going to marry Orrin 
Pedrick.”’ . 

“But, my goodness gracious, Ann! What for?” 
cried Mrs. Bonney. 

“Exactly what I knew you’d say, Susannah!” 
exulted Miss Tenney. “I’ve been the one to bring 
the news to three people so far, and they all say 
the same thing: ‘What for?’ What for, indeed! 
Her fixed comfortable with the farm and all, and 
of settled years, and her nephew to run the place, 
and free to do jest as she pleases and consider 
nobody’s biddin’—and him a bitter little wizzled 
nut of a selfish old batcheldor, with nothin’ but 
two stony acres and a bad disposition to offer any 
woman —it beats me. I can’t think what she’s 

thinkin’ of!”’ 
A smile, at once tender and exas- 





Stevens’s two companions, less 
reckless than he, had not ridden into 
the. danger, although they had been 
partly surrounded by the stragglers. 
They had small hope of ever seeing 
their friend again, but they had fol- 
lowed along the outskirts of the herd. 
The fast-tiring Stevens saw them as 
they rode by, only a few hundred 
yards away, and shouted for help. 

As they galloped up, the buffalo, 
struggling fiercely, had almost shaken 
himself free. Dismounting, the fore- 
most rider came to where he could 
shoot effectively, and put a revolver 
bullet through the animal’s heart. 
Stevens was permanently lamed by 
the injuries to his feet. No traces of 
his pony, saddle or rifle were ever 
found; the herd had trampled them 
out of sight and recognition. 
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THE GREAT -GRANDFATHER OF 
ALL TANKS 


N officer who was with the Fifth British Army 
A last year when the German drive was at its 
height tells in Punch of an incident that 
must have seemed amusing even in those tragic 
hours of impending disaster. One evening, on re- 
treating on my own line, he says, I came upon a 
little village and found a divisional headquarters, 
four brigade headquarters and oddities of all 
sorts sitting one on top of the other and waiting 
for the next thing to happen. The next thing was 
a single wounded lancer who happened in about 
four in the morning with the tidings that Boche 
tanks were advancing on us. 

He admitted that he had seen only one, and that 
in the dark. But it was the great-grandfather of 
all tanks ;-it stood twenty feet high, it roared and 
rumbled, and it careered by steam. 

“IT saw steam coming from it in clouds,” he 
mumbled, “and sparks and smoke.’ Then he 
crumpled slowly on the floor, fast asleep. 

“T must get the rights of this,” said the 
divisional general. “It may be some new Hun 
frightfulness. Go scout the thing, will you?” 

I scratched together a patrol and pushed off 
just before daybreak. Our people had the edge 
of the village manned with every rifle they 
could collect. A subaltern, lying ear to earth, 
— me as I passed. “‘It’s coming!”’ he called 
out, 

. Light was breaking fast, but wisps and shreds 
of fog blowing about made observation difficult. 
Suddenly one of my patrol shrilled, ‘“ There 
y’are, sir!” and I saw a monstrous shape loom 
for a moment through a thinning mist and rock 
onward into obscurity again. Then the mists 
rolled up and revealed what I first thought was 
a walking engineer’s dump, but quickly discov- 
ered to be an ordinary British steam roller 
with “Lincoln Urban District Council” lettered 
upon its fuel box, a mountain of duck boards 
stacked on the cab roof, and railway sleepers, 
stakes, and odds and ends of lumber tied all 
over it. As I rode up an elderly head, grimy and 
perspiring, thrust itself out between a couple 
of duck boards and nodded pleasantly to me. 








perated, had dawned on Mrs. Bon- 
ney’s face. 

“She wasn’t thinkin’,” she ex- 
plained ; ‘‘the Fifields never do think ; 
they just act accordin’ to Fifield na- 
tur’ every time. Dorinda was in the 
class above me, but I went to school 
with her sister Lida —”’ 

“She made some sort of queer 
match, didn’t she?” inquired Miss 
Tenney. 

‘*M-h’m. Queer as this one. Same 
reason, too, I guess. Lida Fifield 
owned up to me she took Sam Pres- 
sey, when she hadn’t meant to, be- 
cause he borrowed a horse and rid 
over ten mile to ask her; and when 
the poor fellow’d taken sech a lot of 
trouble, she didn’t feel she could be 
disobligin’ enough to let it go for 





THE BODY CONSISTS OF A TWENTY-TWO-FOOT SECTION 


OF A REDWOOD TREE 


A MOTOR-CAR HOUSE 


HE modern tree man has been discovered. 

He lives in the trunk of a huge redwood tree 

mounted on a motor truck, and travels round 
the country enjoying virtually all the comforts of 
a modern three-room apartment. Cutting a twenty- 
two-foot section from a fallen redwood, three 
hundred and sixty feet long and eleven feet in 
diameter, Mr. Charles Kellogg of Santa Clara 
County, California, after seven months of arduous 
toil, fashioned the huge piece of timber into an 
automobile body. 

The twenty -two-foot section, when first cut, 
weighed more than forty tons. The first step was 
to remove the bark. Then with tremendous diffi- 
culty Mr. Kellogg chiseled out the heart of the log 
until he had a shell that was only one foot thick 
but that weighed about six thousand pounds. In 
order to mount the hollowed log on the truck, the 
corners were cribbed with slabs and a passageway 
was dug in the soft forest floor below the log. The 





THE KITCHENETTE AND LAVATORY AT 
THE REAR OF THE CAR 





nothin’.” 

*‘Disobligin’! She never!” 

‘*M-h’m. She did. There’s Almira 
Binns comin’ up the walk; she’ll re- 
member —” 

Almira Binns, however, waited for no questions. 
‘‘Have you heard about Dorinda Fifield?” she 
began. “And do you know how she come to be en- 
gaged? And disengaged next day?”’ 

“What!” cried Ann Tenney and Susannah Bon- 
ney in chorus. Mrs. Bonney added, ““We knew 
she’d engaged herself to Orrin Pedrick, but —” 

“Well, that was the first half of the story; the 
last half was her gettin’ rid of him, and the begin- 
nin’, middle and end of the whole thing was Orrin’s 
mother’s di’mond ring. Orrin’s dretful resolute, 
and some self-conceited ; and when he set out to 
ask Dorinda, he figured on her sayin’ yes, and took 
the ring along. He’s the kind to think ’twas an 
argument, too; and pretty soon he fished it out to 
show Dorinda. Just then that ridic’lous big St. 
Bernard pup of Benny Fifield’s come gallopin’ into 
the room and jumped all over Orrin,—and him 
lovin’ dogs about as much as he does rattlesnakes! 
—and when Dorinda’d shooed the critter out and 
Orrin begun to git his breath, they missed the ring! 
They hunted and hunted, but ’twa’n’t to be found. 

Dorinda felt she was sort of responsible, and 
Orrin was most wild, and of course, besides 
the value, ’twas his mother’s; seemed ’s if she 
couldn’t stand it to let the poor soul go home 
so mad and upsot and woebegone. So she —” 

“Tchk! She’d ought to be spanked, not mar- 
ried!” exploded Ann Tenney. 

“Well, she won’t. be either, jest at present, 
Ann. She cried all night, and come down to 
breakfast next mornin’ moony and sorrowful, 
and started to play somethin’ pensive on the 
piano to ease her troubled sperrit ; but somethin’ 
begun to rattle about inside the piano —” 

“Inside? The ring!” gasped Mrs. Bonney. 

Mrs. Binns, who objected to have her climax 
snatched out of her mouth, looked reproachful, 
but admitted the truth: F 

“Yes. Nobody knows how it got there, but 
there it was! Dorinda fished it out, writ a note 
declinin’ it and him, and packed it off to Orrin 
Pedrick. She’s still free. I should guess she 
wouldn’t be too easy-goin’ about promisin’ 
marriage next time—only bein’ a Fifield, I 
don’t know’s you can tell, after all.” 

“You certainly can’t!’ declared Mrs. Bonney 
with conviction. “Not with a Fifield.” 


















RIMES OF FAMOUS FAIRIES 


BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


V. FEATHERWEATHER 


Little Featherweather who rides upon the breeze 

Is dressed in puffy fluffies, as dainty as you please ; 
With floating yellow ribbons and little plumes of blue 
And silver streamers flying from tip of pointed shoe. 
Little Featherweather who rides upon the breeze, 
Stole many a pretty petal from the baby apple trees. 


The north wind is a gray horse with jewels in his mane; 
The south wind is a bay horse, with flowers for a rein; 
The west wind is a pony; the east wind is a steed 

That paces, trots and gallops, and prances for his feed ; 
But little Featherweather can ride them, fast or slow ; 
He is the swiftest rider in the land of Breeze-and-Blow. 


houses all round. Which was 
Paley’s, he wondered, as 
he looked them over care- 
fully, one by one. 

Aunt Emma was a long 
time finding what she want- 
ed. After they had walked 
from counter to counter, 
back and forth, she decided 
to go up to the second floor. 

** Now, you two children 
stay right here by the front 
door,’’ she said, ‘* while 
Aunt Prissy and I run up 
and match this sample. We 
will be back in a minute.’’ 

For a while Alice and 
Matt stood like little statues 
at the place where their 
aunts had left them. There 
was so much to look at that 
Alice did not mind; but 
Matt soon began to grow 
restless. He liked the long, 
shining show cases, but he 
was far too short to see what 
was in them. He could only 
stand and fidget and wonder 
how so many people could 
pass through one door. Pres- 
ently he decided to find out. 

Alice was standing on tip- 
toe peering into a show case; 
so she did not see him edge 
round the umbrella counter 
that hid the front door from 
view. If she had she would 
have been after him in a 
flash. 

When Matt had turned 
the corner by the umbrella 
counter he stopped short in 
amazement. What kind of 
door was that? Instead of 
opening and shutting like 
other doors it turned round 
and round in the oddest 
way. Its shape, too, was 
peculiar. 

Matt thought it must be 








MATT 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


LICE and Matt walked down the street 

hand in hand between Aunt Emma and 

Aunt Prissy, their eyes very round. It 

was the first time they had ever been in a city, 

although Alice was six years old and Matt 

four. Now and then Alice gave a little skip, 

she was so happy; but Matt walked with slow, 

important steps, his head turning from side to 
side as he gazed at many curious things. 

‘*Let’s turn in here at Wellington & Co.’s 
side door,’’ said Aunt Emma. ‘‘I want to do 
a little shopping. ’’ ; 

‘* And after that,’’ Aunt Prissy added, ‘‘we’ll 
go to Paley’s and get. some pink-and-white 
ice cream. ’’ 

When she said that, Alice gave a double 
skip, but Matt only stared harder at the tall 
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made of four doors with 
their inner edges set close together and their 
outer edges wide apart. There were four funny 
little rooms, or open places, in it, and it turned 
continually. When a lady wished to go out of 
the store, she went into one of the little places 
and disappeared. Then when the door turned 
again, another lady stepped into the store 
from another little place. Matt stood with his 
mouth open and stared at the singular thing. 

Just then two young girls hurried by, their 
arms full of bundles. 

‘*My, isn’t it warm?’ one of them said. 
‘*Let’s go over to Paley’s and get some ice 
cream. ’’ 

Matt came to himself at that. Paley’s and 
ice cream! He yearned to go to Paley’s. Open- 
ing his hot hand, he looked at a dime lying flat 
on his palm. Suddenly a pleasant thought 
popped into his head. If he followed those two 
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when Alice and his aunts got there; how sur- 
prised they would be! He did not stop to think 
about it any longer, but made a rush for the 
door. Stumbling over a poodle dog and dodging 
a fat lady, he dashed into one of the little 
whirling corners. Just as he disappeared into 
the door, Alice came round the umbrella 
counter and caught sight of his twinkling tan 
shoes. She gave a shriek of fear. 

‘* Matt! Matt!’’ she called shrilly. ‘‘ You 
come straight back into the store!’’ 

But Matt was already out on the street, 
blinking and looking round for the two girls, 
who were nowhere to be seen. The thronging 
crowd brushed against him and almost knocked 
him off his feet. 

Glancing through the glass in the door, he 
saw Alice jumping up and down with anxiety, 
and he decided to go back. But alas! Alice had 
decided at the same instant to go out after him. 
She was very much afraid of the strange door, 
but she could not let Matt get lost. So, just as 
Matt darted in again, she darted out. 

Here was a terrible mix-up! Matt stood 
inside, wondering what had become of Alice, 
and Alice was outside, looking wildly up and 
down the street for a trace of Matt. She was 
sure he was lost forever. 

When she ran back to the door at last, Matt 
spied her and came rushing out with a joyful 
whoop; but by the time he reached the pave- 
ment, Alice was in the store again, still search- 
ing and wringing her hands. 

Matt did not know what to do, so he stood 
perfectly still on the sidewalk, sick with dis- 
appointment. Was this the way things hap- 
pened in town? He wished he had stayed at 
home. 

A moment later three figures hurried through 
the turning door, one after the other — first 
Alice, then Aunt Emma, then Aunt Prissy. 
They all grabbed Matt at the same time. 

‘*Why did you do it?’’ gasped Aunt Emma. 
The poor aunts were quite pale and shaky. 

Alice was dizzy from so much turning round, 
but she was so glad to have Matt safe again 
that she was able to smile as she explained 
what had happened. 

But Matt would not smile. He did not see 
any reason for smiling. His face grew redder 
and redder; he blinked, and his chest heaved. 

‘*What is the matter now ?’’ the aunts asked, 
puzzled. 

Alice knelt beside him. ‘‘What is it, Matt?’’ 
she coaxed. 

Matt lifted his crimson face. ‘‘P-p-p!’’ he 
spluttered, and could say no more. 

‘*He means papa!’’ said Aunt Prissy. ‘‘Oh, 
I’m afraid he is homesick: ’’ 

‘*No, it’s not that,’’ said Alice. ‘‘Tell us, 
Matt. ’’ 

But Matt could only splutter again. His face 
looked like a round apple that has been too 
long in the sun, and he was fighting hard to 
hold back his tears. 

Then all at once he snuggled one hand into 
Alice’s hand and the other into Aunt Prissy’s, 
and tried again. 

‘*P-Paley’s!’’ he said, with a big gulp. 

And to Paley’s they all went without an- 








girls, he could be at Paley’s eating ice cream 


other word—for pink-and-white ice cream. 























































NOT A SOLDIER 


BY BEULAH ROSE STEVENS 


ERE I stand in the early fall, straight 
H and stately and fine and tall! 1’m quite 

a riddle, as you will see, for, though I 
stand so fair and free, I cannot move a single 
peg—because, alas! I’ve just one leg. I must 
have been to war, you say? I wasn’t in it, 
though I helped to win it. (You see, our fami- 
ly’s born this way.) But I’ll confess, now,— 
since you guess, —that they called me a kernel 
one fine day. My uniform’s the richest green, 
all trimmed with silk of golden sheen; and 
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there’s a tassel on my hat. But I’m not a sol- 
dier, for all that. One of my habits odd appears: 
each year, for half the summer, whether it’s 
cool or hot or rainy weather, I wear green 
mufflers on my ears. My trusty blades are full 
in view ; my pistils, too. Does that puzzle you? 
But still I’m not a soldier true. I have some 
powder, but it’s gold, and very precious, I am 
told. In fact, it really helps to make the bread 
the cooks and bakers bake. Yet, though my 
heart is true and right, I never wished to go 
and fight. Another funny thing I’ve found: 
just now I’m standing in the ground ; but some 
bright day, in some strange way, I shall be 
ground myself, they say. And queerer still 
another thing: my family and I are worth a 
small-sized fortune in the earth; often a thou- 
sand dollars will be offered for us, cash, and 
still, sooner or later, mark my words, I shall 
be had for just one mill! 











SCHOOL 


BY VIRGINIA STANARD 


STEP, STEP, UP 
AND UP— 


IT’S JUST LIKE 
A STAIR. 


VERY SLOW 
YOU MUST GO, 


STEADY AND 
WITH CARE. 


A STEP A YEAR 
FOR ALL, 
MY DEAR, 


A STEP A YEAR 
TO MEASURE, 


AND EVERY ONE 
WITH WORK 
AND FUN 


AND EVERY ONE 
WITH PLEASURE. 


ON AND ON, 
UP AND UP, 


GRADE BY GRADE 

YOU FARE, 
TILL YOU REACH 
THE VERY TOP— 


IT’S JUST LIKE 
A STAIR! 
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NATURE we FeeCIEN ICE 


NEW TOOL STEEL.—One of the war-time 

happenings in England was the discovery of 
anew alloy for tool steel. The shortage of tungsten, 
says the Scientific American, caused the manu- 
facturer to seek a substitute. The new steel is a 
Sheffield product, high in chrome and cobalt. It 
comes to America in pigs. A Cleveland firm melts 
the pigs and casts the metal in the form desired, 


in moulds that allow for shrinkage, as in the case | 


of soft steel. The cifstomer then machines the 


tocls to the dimensions that he desires. The new | 
alloy comes in blanking, drawing and forming | 
dies, hot and cold trimmers for forge work, mill- | 


ing cutters, 
bending rolls. 


countersinks, slotting saws and 


OR THE BLIND.—A Frenchman has invented 
a simple thermometer for the use of the blind. 
Popular Mechanics describes the instrument as 
a delicately balanced scalebeam that supports a 








thermometer. The end of the beam has a sharp 
pointer that under pressure engages holes in a 
stationary scale. Contraction or expansion of the 
mercury raises or lowers the scalebeam and its 
pointer on the scale. The reader merely presses 
the flexible scale against the scalebeam point and 
with his fingers reads the Braille characters at the 
place of contact. 


HIPS OF “PUFFED BRICK.”—A new kind 

of building material, known as ‘‘puffed brick,” 
has found favor with shipbuilders. The Faith, our 
first concrete ship, was made from ordinary ce- 
ment, but it proved by successful voyages that 
stone ships are practicable. Now builders of two 
fifteen-hundred-ton oil tankers at a San Francisco 
yard are using cement made from the new brick. 
‘‘Puffed bricks,’”’ says the Independent, are made 
like ordinary bricks from a clay that contains a 
low percentage of silica. When subjected to intense 
heat the bricks puff like pop corn. What is left 





resembles coke in color and weight. It is then 
ground to a cement that is about forty per cent 
| lighter than the material used for the walls of the 
| Faith. “ 
TITICACA GREBE.—Mr. F. M. Chapman 
describes in Bird Lore a strange grebe that 
lives along the shores of Lake Titicaca, Peru. It 
furnishes an admirable lesson in the effects of dis- 
use, says the writer, for it has had so little use for 
| its wings that it has lost the power of flight. It 
is a rather large bird, but its wings, presumably 
through disuse as organs of flight, have become 
too small to raise it in the air. They are no longer 
than those of a swallow. Possibly the wings make 
better paddles under the water than larger ones 
would, but the bird’s best efforts on the surface 
bring it only to a half-sitting position ; then with the 
aid of its feet it progresses with astonishing speed. 


HE CANADIAN POCKET MOUSE.—A con- 

tributor to Country Life says that the Canadian 
pocket mouse has a food pouch in each cheek, 
with an external opening. Several of the smaller 
rodents have cheek pouches, but in most cases 
they open into the mouth, and probably food can 
be pushed into them only with the tongue. Food 
can be placed in the pouches of the pocket mouse 
only with the forefeet. The observer says that he 
has seen the pocket mouse empty its pouches with 
its forefeet. 





URNING DIA MONDS.—According to a writer 

in Chambers’s Journal, the process of restoring 
defective diamonds is almost a lost art, but a recent 
traveler in the diamond fields saw the operation 
performed by an old gentleman of his acquaint- 
ance, who seemed pleased to show his skill. The 
process is caHed burning and in Brazil is carried 
out as follows: A small crucible is placed on a 
blacksmith’s hearth, and when it is cherry red the 
flawed or lustreless diamonds are dropped into it 
with a spoon. Charcoal is then heaped round it, 
and a blast is maintained until a welding heat has 
been reached. That stage requires about three 
minutes. The crucible is then taken from the fire, 
and the contents are removed and examined. The 
diamonds are immediately replaced in the crucible, 
and the heat is maintained a minute and a half 
longer. Finally, the crucible is again taken from 
the fire, and, after a teaspoonful of potassium ni- 
trate has been thrown into it, it is well shaken. 
As soon as the vapor has dispersed, the diamonds 
are scraped out singly and allowed to fall into a 
basin of water. The loss in weight is said to be a 
little over eight per cent, but the increase in value 
is nearly one hundred per cent. 


ORGHUM AS A COLORING MATERIAL.— 

According to the Scientific American, French 
men of science are using sorghum for producing 
coloring material. The husks of sweet sorghum 
and those of sorghum with black seeds, hitherto 
of no use at all, yield a gum with very fine shades 
of color that range from pink to bright red, salmon, 
scarlet, pearl gray, dark gray, dark brown and 
khaki. All of the colors are sunproof and soap- 
proof and are suitable for dyeing wool, silk, leather 
and vegetable fibres. The discovery of the new 
dyestuff, says a communication to the French 
Academy of Sciences, is of great importance. 
Steps have been taken to use it on a large scale. 








XO refinish your automo- 
bile is not a difficult nor 
expensive job if you use 
Acme Quality Motor Car 
Finishes. Follow the Acme 
abc instructions that are 
printed on every package. 


Paints and Finishes. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AR, DETROIT, MICH. 
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You can’t go 
wrong and your satisfaction will be great. 


There is an Acme Quality Motor Car Finish for 
every purpose —for retouching or repainting every 
worn, shabby part of your automobile. 
gest you install an Acme Quality Paint shelf in 
your garage and stock it with Acme materials and 
be ready for emergency work. Send today for our 
timely pamphlets on Acme Quality Motor Car 
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Have an 
Acme Quality 
shelf 


Install an Acme Qual- 
ity Paint shelf in your 
Sarage— with these al- 
ways needed materials: 
AcmeQualityMotorCar 
Finish—one quart of 
Undercoater, one quart 
of color and one quart 
of Auto Clear Finish- 
ing, Acme Quality Auto 
Hood and Fender En- 
amel, one pint, Acme 
-Quality Mohair Top 
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proofing, one quart, 
Acme Quality Paint 
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one pint, Acme Qual- 
ity Auto Polish, one 
quart, Acme Quality 
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WRIGLEYS 
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THE “BUM LAMB” CLUBS 


OMETHING has come between the coyote 

and his tenderest prey. That something is 

boys. In the old days the little wolves had 
easy picking. Great multitudes of sheep drifted 
across the arid wastes, and day by day a certain 
percentage of the very young lambs dropped out 
of the ranks—the lambs that were too weak to 
keep the pace, the lambs that became bewildered 
and went down under hoof. The bands swept on, 
and -the coyote simply followed after and made 
the lost lambs his meal. 

Now all is changed, says a writer in the Spring- 
field Republican. The bands of sheep still go on 
as of old, and the coyote still follows afar off, but 
where are the lambs that used to be the reward of 
his vigil? They still drop out of the flock, still “‘lie 
down on the job” just as regularly as they did five 
years ago. The difference is that, whereas yester- 
day the coyote was the sole purveyor of first aid, 
to-day he is forestalled by the small boy, who 
pounces upon the wabbly derelict, stuffs him into 
a gunny sack and carries him off home. 

The “bum lamb” clubs are of only a few years’ 
standing, but since the earliest of them were or- 
ganized in the State of Washington in 1914, they 
have been the means of saving many thousands 
of lambs from becoming the prey of wolves. The 
movement has spread to Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Utah and has become one of the most fruitful 
branches of the boys’ and girls’ clubs conducted 
by the Department of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges. 

The club members follow the droves of sheep 
that pass to and fro on the ranges near their homes 
and take possession of the lambs that the sheep- 
men abandon. “Finders are Keepers,’ and now 
many & farm in the irrigated valleys of the West 
can boast a thrifty flock of sheep, all salvaged 


* from the lambs that used to be the coyote’s share of 


the sheep business. 


A ROUMANIAN JEANNE D’ARC 


NE of the most interesting examples of Rou- 
manian heroism has come to light in the story 
of a young girl named Ecaterina Teodoroiu. 

In August, 1916, before Roumania entered the war, 
Maj. Teiusanu was in command of some eight 


wounded, and such was her rage and despair 
that she flung herself into the struggie with no 
thought of her life. She was taken prisoner, dis- 
armed and conducted to the rear by a German 
soldier. 

Finding herself in a dense wood when night fell, 
she took advantage of the darkness to kill her 
captor with a pistol that she had hidden in her 
clothes, and made her escape through the forest. 
She was drenched with rain and almost exhausted, 
but finally at two o’clock in the morning she found 
her way back to her company, bringing valuable 
information as to the movements of the enemy. 

Five days later she took part in a battle, and an 
enemy shell fractured both her legs. She was cared 
for and completely cured by Her Majesty Queen 
Marie and the two princesses, and in a few months 
she asked permission to return to the front once 
more. Maj. Teiusanu forwarded her request with 
an account of her exploits to the King and the 
Crown Prince. She was then promoted to the rank 
of honorary second lieutenant in the Forty-third 
Regiment of infantry, and as reward for devotion 
and bravery she was decorated with an order of 
merit and a special gold medal given to Scouts for 
service during the war. 

With her new regiment Ecaterina fought at the 
battle of Maresesti and, although slightly wounded 
in this engagement, refused to leave the front. At 
the suggestion of the soldiers, who idolized her, | 
she was recommended for a first lieutenancy and 
received her promotion. Two days later this brave | 
young life came to its close: she fell pierced | 
through the heart by a German bayonet. | 

In tribute to her patriotism, self-sacrifice and 
heroism, Maj. Teiusanu has proposed that Ecat- 
erina Teodoroiu be acclaimed the Jeanne d’Are 
of Roumania. 

es 


ST. SOPHIA 
Ay influential commission, headed by Lord 





Bryce, has recently been formed in England 

the purpose of which is to restore the 
Mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, to Chris- 
tian hands. ‘ 

The first thing that will have to be undertaken, 
says the Marquise de Fontenoy in the New York 
Sun, when once the Christian engineers and archi- 
tects get this wonderful monument in hand, will 
be the cleaning of it. The accumulation of dirt and 
filth, an accumulation of five centuries, is inde- 
scribable and surpasses all belief. The only at- 
tempt that the Turks have ever made at cleaning 
—if cl ing it may be called—has been an occa- 





hundred Boy and Girl Scouts in the district of 
Gorj when Ecaterina came from Bucharest to 
spend her holidays in camp. She was the sixteen- 
year-old daughter of a captain in the army. When 
the war broke out she decided to remain in Maj. 
Teiusanu’s legion. Her mother was in territory 
conquered by the enemy, and before long her 
father and two of her brothers had been killed in 
battle. To avenge them she determined to fight 
shoulder to shoulder with her third brother. 
Repeatedly the colonel in command sent Ecat- 
erina back from the front, but she always found a 
way to return. She disguised herself with a sol- 
dier’s uniform over her Scout dress, and gun in 
hand entered the ranks as a volunteer ; for twenty 
days she lived and fought side by side with her 
brother. At the end of that time he fell, mortally 





sional whitewashing of the glorious and priceless 
Byzantine mosaics and the vandalistic, dingy-col- 
ored plasterings of the exquisite marbles of the 
walls and the beautiful carvings that used to dis- 
tinguish them. 

When the work is undertaken, the architects 
and the engineers will have an opportunity, for the 
first time since Constantinople fell into the hands 
of the Turks, to explore the vaults of the basilica 
and its various covert recesses, above and below 
ground, where most of the sacred vessels, reli- 
quaries and treasures of the church were con- 
cealed by its clergy during the siege of Stamboul. 
There is no knowing what priceless treasures in 
the way of jeweled Byzantine art and of docu- 
mentary contributions to history and Christian 
lore may be brought to light. 
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A Bushel of Food 


In a Package of Quaker Oats 
And At One-Tenth the Cost 


A 35-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6221 cal- 
ories—the energy measure of food value. 

You would buy a bushel of ordinary mixed foods to 
equal that calory value. And that bushel would cost you 
ten times 35 cents. 


Here is what it would take of certain good foods to 
furnish you 6221 calories: 





To Supply 6221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . . 1Pkg. Im Potatoes . . . . 21 Lbs. 
In Round Steak . . 7Lbs. In Hubbard Squash . 65 Lbs. 
In Hen’s Eggs . . . 7Doz. In Young Chicken . 20 Lbs. 
In Cabbage. . . . 55 Lbs. In String Beans . . 36 Lbs. 











And here is what those calories would cost at this writ- 
ing in some necessary foods: 





Cost of 6221 Calories 


In Quaker Oats . . . 35c¢ ImHen’sEggs. . . 
In Round Steak . . . $2.06 InFish,about. . . . 
In VealorLamb. . . 3.12 InPotatoes. .... 
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Consider these facts in 
your breakfasts. The oat 
is the greatest food 
that grows. It is al- 
most a complete food 
—nearly the ideal 


food. It supplies essentials 
which most foods lack. 

At least once a 
day use this supreme 
food to cut down 
your table cost. 
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5% Cents 
Per 1000 Calories 


50 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


Quaker Oats 


Only 10 Pounds From a Buashel 


Get Quaker Oats for exquisite flavor. They are flaked from queen 
grains only — just the rich, plump, flavory oats. We get but ten 
pounds from a bushel. 

When such an oat dish costs no extra price it is due to yourself 
that you get it. 


57 Cents 


Per 1000 Calories 


15c and 35c per Package 
Except in the Far West and South 
Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 
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Lack of High School trainin; 
successful business career. 


a professions. 
o matter what your business 
a may be, you can’t 
EE oP 

ining 

urses ou the practical training you 
— | An ‘action gesren anteed. _ 
mail Coupon for Free Bulletin. 


"AMERICAN SCHOOL 


bars you from a 
is simplified and 










THk KEY TO 


Preass sond booklet and tell me how 
it porterg for the position marked X 


...High School Course *  ....Shop Superintendent 


tS) Of Of 09 FS) 
=.» 


----Electrical Engineer +»-Lawyer 

...-Telephone Engineer +++-Business Manager 
-.--Architect ----Auditor 

----Draftsman --.-Certified Public Accountant 
----Building Contractor --..Stenographer 

--..Structural Engineer --»-Bookkeeper 


..-Fire Insurance pereeer 
-»--Sanitary Enginee 
Automobile Engineer 


---.-Mechanical Engineer 
.---Civil Engineer 
-..- Steam Engineer 








10 Cents a Day Pays 
for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson, Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good, Ask today for the 
Beautifull: ly Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola Styles sold on easy payments. 
Get our list of the latest song, dance, 
phonola Records popular, clear-sounding, full-toned 
disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Latkit Co, Desk SYC 919, Buffalo, N. Y. 





J2o-San, Rolling 
Bath Tub ..v2i2- 


uare, 
Heater attachment for kerosene, 
amore. ¥ Water r heate quickly, 
pepe or 
Write tor catalog and pricey 
Rowe Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

9229 6th St. 








Bo CAYS TRIAL 


201 DAYS JFREE | TRIAL 


AYMENTS if desired, at a 

™ small advance over our Special Fi Fac- 
\. tyr -to-ider — 

™ You canno to bey without 

t propositions and 





sun +m and 
ing in oe bisyele jine at 


sfpriom Pri COMPANY 
Dept. B-50, Chicago 


Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 











MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 470K State St. Marshall, Mich. 






















Earn Money 


With a Typewriter 





Hundreds of boys are doing it. You can, 
too. You can buy your own typewriter. A 
genuine $100 Oliver now for only $57. Pay 
only $3 per month. This is the same type- 
writer used by all the big concerns. Over 
700,000 sold. Easy to learn 

We ship it for free trial. Write for cat- 
alog and our plan. Show it to your parents. 
When they see how easy it 
is, they’ll be glad to have 
you earn an Oliver. Write 
today. 

lan Price. $72 
COMPANY 


















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its sub scription’ price is $2.50 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post O ce, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 

A Subscrt tion may begin at any time in the year 

will -be discontinued at the end of the time 
pe by the payment. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to this 
office and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date Mpeg the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the paper. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of Mhe subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, ress Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 

e sure to give the old as well as the new address. 





Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is don 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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DEEP BREATHING 


VERYONE must breathe, but almost no 
one breathes well—or as well as he 
might. Breathing, unlike most other 
automatic actions, such as the heart- 

beat, is more or less under the control 
of the voluntary nervous system. The 
heartbeat for the vast majority of mankind — 
although there are some freakish exceptions—has 
passed entirely out of voluntary control; but 
breathing must continue more or less voluntarily, 
for there are several actions, such as talking and 
singing, in which we must by volition change its 
rhythm and its depth. 

The essential function of breathing is to aérate 
the blood, and when the respirations are of the 
proper depth and rapidity the work is done per- 
fectly, and an even balance of health is main- 
tained. Unfortunately, most of us do not breathe 




















properly ; the common fault is not breathing deeply |. 


enough. The inspirations should be full enough to 
expand the lungs and to open all the little air 
cells so that the blood in the minute arteries are 
exposed to the purifying action of oxygen. Deep 
inspirations also cause an alternation of the 
amount of blood in the abdomen and prevent ve- 
nous stagnation, which is at the bottom of many 
minor ills of the digestive organs. 

Another result of the more perfect oxygenation 
of the blood that follows deep breathing is a sharp- 
ening of the mental faculties and a clearing away 
of the cobwebs that the spiders of worry and of 
discouragement spin round and through the brain. 
Of course we cannot devote all of our waking 
moments to a regulation of breathing; there are 
other things to do, and, moreover, it would be 
overdoing a good thing if we were to breathe to 
the fullest extent all of the time. What we should 
do is to practice deep breathing out of doors or at 
an open window for a few minutes three or four 
times a day—before going to bed and on getting up, 
and then before the midday and the evening meal. 

It sounds simple, almost too simple, like the 
prophet’s advice to Naaman, the leper, to bathe 
seven times in the Jordan; but the person who 
tries it,—inhaling slowly and to the fullest possible 
extent, pausing three or four seconds and then 
letting out the breath quietly, about five times a 
minute,—will find himself at the end of two months 
or so a better creature mentally and physically, 
and probably morally as well. 
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AFTER THE FIRE 


LL day long—the strange, unreal day— 
people had been pouring in. When, just 
before dinner, Sadie Arliss came, 
Lynn’s first impulse was to say that she 
just could not—she was so tired. Sadie 

d the last straw. But Sadie would 
have to be seen sometime—it would be better to 
get it over with. Lynn pushed her hair back from 
her white face, tried—in vain—to pull Dora’s skirt 
below her shoe tops, and went resolutely down- 
stairs. 

Sadie rushed to meet her with a little shriek, 
half nervous, half premeditated. It was Sadie’s 
way of being sympathetic. But she was not pre- 
pared to see Lynn so white and looking so tall in 
Dora Renway’s clothes. 

“Oh, Lynn dear,” she cried, “‘isn’t it just perfectly 
awful! You poor dear, I don’t see how you stood 
it! Oh, I always do think a fire is the most awful 
thing, and especially coming at night so! I’m sure 
the shock would have killed me. And you didn’t 
save a thing—not even your clothes.” 

“Oh, yes, we did!’’ said Lynn. ‘‘We saved mother, 
and the children, and one or two valuable papers 
that happened to be in the house just then, and 
father’s portrait, which is the dearest thing we 
had. Oh, yes, Sadie, we saved nearly everything, 
and mother is coming through the shock magnifi- 
cently. Of course she would, being mother.” 

“But your clothes, Lynn—and your lovely old 
furniture, and silver, and all! I don’t see how you 
stand it!” 

‘“‘Well,”’ Lynn replied, “as far as I can see, there 
are only two ways to ‘stand’ it. We could cry, of 
course, but that wouldn’t bring things back. The 
other is to take advantage of the new opportunity 
the fire opened.” 

‘*Lynn Ferris! New opportunity—a fire that 
burned up all your things!” 

“But, you see, they were insured. And now we 
can move into a little place and ‘save money 
enough to send Carol to college. We’d been trying 
and trying to figure it out. Carol wouldn’t hear of 
our selling anything for her, and the only alterna- 
tive seemed boarders, and I knew mother wasn’t 
strong enough for that, and it was just a deadlock. 
Now it’s settled for us, you see. And mother and 
I were agreeing to-day that we’re going to have 
freedom for so many things we had wanted to do 
but couldn’t before; the big house and old furni- 
ture took so much time out of our lives. Now, with 
a little house and all, we shall have that much time 
to invest, you see.”’ 

“Well, of all things!” Sadie cried. 

She left very soon, and Lynn went back to Dora’s 
room with a tired smile. As for Sadie, she was hur- 
rying to tell Edna Cline that Lynn Ferris was the 
queerest girl she ever saw in her life. She didn’t 
seem to care a bit that everything was burned up. 
She'd have died if it had happened to her. 




















There’s a 
right and a wrong 
way to go about 
everything. The 
right way to go about 
writing is to a about with 


Waterman's 
| Fountain Pen 


constantly interrupts the writer’s work. 


There’s a nib to suit your individual hand-writing—a size 
of barrel to fit a man’s hand or a woman's hand or a 
youthful hand—a pen to suit any possible requirement. 


Boston San Francisco Montreal 





F,VERY time you use Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen you 
make a demonstration of efficiency, for you eliminate the 
unnecessary and the wasteful—the untidy ink-well with its clotted 
contents, the time-consuming pause and dip, pause and dip, that 
ith a Waterman’s Ideal 
you are always “Johnny-on-the-spot” for any job that requires 
the instant use of pen and ink. It is like a good soldier, always \ 
scrupulously neat, always ready at command for tireless service. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York =. 

















“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS’ ITS 


S522 362 SFE 59° & 340: 


You can save money by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes, 
the best known shoes in the world. Sold by 106 
W. L. Douglas own stores and over 9000 shoe dealers. 
W. L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on 
the bottom guarantees the best shoes in ay com- 
fort and service that can be produced for the price. 


The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal 
guarantee that the shoes are always worth the 
Price paid for them. The prices are the same 
everywhere—they cost no more in San Francisco 
than they do in New York. 


NO UNREASONABLE PROFITS.-— It ee impos- 
sible for shoe dealers who sell W. L. Douglas 
shoes to charge unreasonable profits, because 
only a fair retail profit is allowed; the price to 
the wearer is stamped on the bottom of all 
shoes before they leave the factory. 


W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes 
are absolutely the best shoe — hea 
the money in this couse, "3 
the ponders everywhere. L. Dougias 
— and $10.00 shoes are made 
throughout of the finest leather the 
market affords, with a le endorsed 
by the leaders of Amel 
; they combine quality, style 
maand comfort equal to other makes 
selling at higher prices. 


7 w. L. Doug d the 

highest Paid, Meiled® Banner, ers 

a, the direction and a of 
enced men, all working 

fenest determination to make met Coat 

shoes for the price that money can buy. 












$4.50$5.00 





CAUTION 
Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes 
with his name and 
price stamped on 
the bottom. 











If W.L.Douglas shoes 
cannot be oBtained in 
your vicinity, order 
direct from factory 
by mail, Parcel Post 
charges prepaid. 


Write for Illustrated 
Catalog showing how 
to order by mail. 


[Mo 


Pres. W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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BLUE 
AMMONIA 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 










The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 


I 
i 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
Ll 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. us 















Film Packs 


Developed 


Mail us your exposed Film Pack. We 
develop twelve exposures, size 24 x 4%, 
for 30c.; smaller sizes, 24c.; 4 x 5, 45c. 
Prints on Velox Paper at reasonable prices 
if desired. The best grade of work. 


ROBEY-FRENCH COMPANY, INc. 
(Eastman Kodak Company) 
38 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 





BLUFFING THE AUSTRIANS 


NLY one American regiment, the 332d 
O Infantry, served on the Italian front. The 

story of that regiment is remarkable for 
the powerful influence it had on the Italian 
army, and the amazement it caused in the Aus- 
trian ranks. The 332d arrived in Italy early in 
August, writes a contributor to the New York 
Times, The command was quartered at Valeggio, 
and officers of the regiment were ordered to the 
Italian front. Unlike other American expedition- 
ary forces, the officers wore the campaign hat. | 
The Italians wanted their men and the Aus- | 
trians, who were continually observing the Ital- 
ian lines, to make no mistake about the Americans 
being actually present in the Italian army. The 
service cap might have been mistaken for an 
English one. The officers were withdrawn irreg- 
ularly and new officers assigned to give a dispro- | 
portionate idea of the size of the American force. 





Early in October the regiment intrenched along 


force. On the first day the battalions were ordered | 


back into Treviso late at night. 


leather jerkins, Again the battalions took widely 


ferent points than on the day before. The third 
day they marched with full packs and raincoats, 

After that fifteen miles was the rate schedule 
for every day. The soldiers rarely marched in the 

















FORSTER’S peanut butter is made en- 
tirely from roasted peanuts and salt. No 
cereal, no cottonseed oil—just peanuts. 
Sold by the pound from pail like cut. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 














Why make ordinary biscuits 
with ordinary flour in the ordinary way 
when you can make so much better 
biscuits with 


Automatic Flour 


in the automatic way and save at the rate 
of $7.50 per barrel of flour. If you doubt 
the saving send for the figures. 
If you doubt the biscuits, try 
them. Automatic Flour is a 
self-rising wheat flour for 






| same outfit on two succeeding days. If it wasa 


| of some place on the plain. 
| The result was beyond belief. The Italians lost 


| growing American army marching over the plains 
| below them; the Austrians lost every hope of 
| victory for the same reason. 

| Late in October the regiment was assigned toa 
sector on the Piave front and, when the drive got 
| under way, was one of the first units to cross the 
| river. By that time the Austrians felt that they 


| guard the prisoners, and the Americans had to 
| turn over captured Austrians to the Italians. The 
| force reached the Cordroipo arsenal on Novem- 
ber 4. The Austrian colonel in command of the 
arsenal informed them that the American force in 
| Italy was nearly three hundred thousand men, 
| Eyewitnesses who had seen the Americans 
| marching on the Venetian plain reported at Aus- 
trian headquarters that America had sent five 
divisions to the Italian front. 








A GOOD THING | 
STICK TO IT 


Some housekeepers buy any brand of 
vanilla that happens to be offered to 
them. The result is they are never 












cakes, biscuits, shortcake, 
griddie cakes, ete. Sold in 
5-lb. bags by leading grocers. 
A New England product for 
New England people. 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO., - 
» 27 Commercial Street, Boston 








sure of their flavor. Extracts differ 
so much that they are never sure what 
quantity to use, how much will be lost 
in the baking, or what sort of a flavor 
the food will have when done. Buy 


Baker’s Pure 
Fruit Vanilla 


and stick to it. Become accustomed 





High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to young men to prepare 
themselves for the Installation, Commercial, Drafting 
and Electrical Departments through special courses 
carried on at the Lynn Works. Young men who pass 
satisfactory entrance examinations are eligible at all 
times and receive adequate wages at the beginning, 
both for shop and classroom work. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be sent to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 








to it; learn_the right quantity to use 
(about half as much as of ordinary 
vanilla); get a pure fruit flavor, always 
pleasing aud always the same. 














= SAVES wae TIME 


r Boll Name Plate 
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© IRVING F WALES 
PROVIDENCE, R./. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR TODAY 



























Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 











Always in Baker Extract 


package Company 
like this Springfield, Mass., 
and Portland, Me. 














the Piave River, near Treviso, in plain view of | 
both the Italian and Austrian armies. | 

It was then that the real work began, not in | 
combat, but in a movement that gave both armies | 
a vastly false idea of the strength of the American | | 


on a ten-mile hike in full pack. Each had a dif- 
ferent route, and the tramp began. They marched | 
away from Treviso under cover, and then sud- | 
denly burst forth in full view of the contending | 
armies. They rested, had their mess, and got | 


On the second day the same manceuvre was | 
accomplished, except that this time the men wore | 


different routes ; they appeared on the plain at dif- | 


| helmet one day, it was service cap the next ; if it | 
Was overcoat on one day, it was ponchos the | 
| next ; and so on, always with a midday objective | 


all fear of defeat in the face.of this constantly | 
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| were powerless against the American army and | 
began a wild retreat. Men could not be spared to 


if you would have clean, sound teeth. Care of the teeth 
has more to do with the general health than most people 
realize. Every day physicians are tracing the cause of ill 
health to neglected teeth. You can no more have clean 
teeth without dentifrice than you can have clean hands 
without soap. Use Burrill’s Tooth Paste or Tooth Powder, 
morning, noon and night, and avoid injured health and end- 
less suffering. Any dealer can as well sell you “Burrill’s” 


'BURRILL'S oe 5 BURRIL'S | 
| TOOTH | TOOTH 
. Aubhey 


~ 





BuRRILL’S 


TOOTH PASTE — TOOTH POWDER 
















































as some other, and should be glad to do so. 


New England Laboratory Company 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


“ ACTIVE WORKERS FOR 
BETTER TEETH” 


' 
eal 


REG 





PAT. OFF 


Price 25¢ CeNTs | 


NEW ENGL 
AN 
“ABORATORY ee | 
LYNN, MASS 
U.S.A 
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Order a bag of ‘Daniel Webster” from your grocer to-day —try it and you will never use any other brand. 
OUR GUARANTEE one bag or barrel-return empty bag or barrel tothe er and the price will be re: 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
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| n Worlds 4 
+ Cheapest 3 
Food 





Has Solved the Bread Question 


Bread still remains the cheapest and the 
best all-round source of nourishment and 
strength. By virtue of our special selection of 
wheats and milling process, Daniel Webster Flour 
contains every essential necessary for producing 


THE MOST, THE BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
BREAD, CAKES AND PASTRIES 
















If Daniel Webster Flour does not make the best bread have ever baked—after 


Reswiegmtes in Eastern New Ary: by Waiter E. Fuller, 35 South Street, Brighton, Mass. 
estern New Englan G. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
Distributor for Boston = F diate, Jacob Thurman, 148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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The Crawford Range Means a 


We illustrate a combination coal and 
gas range which you will find most 
convenient all the year round. In sum- 
mer you can use gas and keep the 
kitchen cool—and in winter you have 
the cosy comfort of a splendid coal 
range. 


There are two ovens, both roomy and 
convenient, one for coal and one for 
gas. And in addition the gas range has 
a new and improved broiler which folds 
away when not in use. This broiler can 
be adjusted — without bending over or 
touching the pan—to hold the food at 
any required distance from the flame, 
the adjustment being made by a push- 
and-pull handle above the oven door. 


Three top burners of ordinary size, 
one “giant” and one simmering burner 
are so constructed that the heat is 





A Million Breakfasts Cooked This Morning 
On Crawford Ranges— Was Yours One? 


concentrated under the center of the 
pot or pan. The gas cocks are guarded 
so that accidental opening is impossible, 
and a patented safety lighter for the 
oven does away with the dangerous 
“pilot” light. 


When you use the coal range you find 
more Crawford features designed for 
your convenience. Instead of two or 
more troublesome dampers the Craw- 
ford has a patented single damper, and 
the words “Kindle,” “Bake” and “Check” 
in raised letters on the stove top show 
you just where to place the damper to 
secure the necessary degree of heat. in 
the oven. 


Another convenience is the dock-ash 
grate, which makes it so easy to clear 
the fire of clinkers that you will find it 
possible to keep the fire for months at a 


Sold by Leading Dealers 





n Always Comfortable Kitchen 


time. It is easy to operate and never 
gets out of order. 


Ashes fall from the fire through a chute 
into a hod in the base of the stove, 
doing away with the inconvenient old- 
fashioned ash pan. And to save steps 
we supply two of these hods— which 
are interchangeable—so that one trip 
serves to empty ashes and bring back 
coal. 


Crawford Ranges are built with deep 
fire boxes, wide heat flues and cup joints, 
which prevent waste and give you the 
benefit of all the heat the fuel can pro- 
duce. They are famous for their con- 
venience, durability and economy. 


There are many sizes and styles beside 
the Fortress Crawford illustrated above, 
and among them you will surely find 
just the range you have always needed. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of Highest Quality Ranges, Furnaces and Boilers 
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